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M. DALADIER’S POLICY AND THE FRENCH RADICAL 
CONGRESS 


ON October 27 M. Daladier made an impassioned appeal to all Frenchmen 
to co-operate in a nation-wide effort to “rebuild France.” He was 
speaking at the Congress of the Radical-Socialist Party at Marseilles,* 
and in a long address he gave little indication of the manner in which he 
intends to make use of the special powers accorded to him on October 5. 
He contented himself with emphasizing the absolute need of a united 
eflort by all classes, regardless of party, and with attacking the Com- 
munists for the illogical attitude they had been adopting—calling for a 
strong France and at the same time holding out for the rigid application 
f the 40-hour week. 

Until the Chamber meets, on November 15, it can only be a matter 


Hor speculation as to how strong M. Daladier’s position is. When, after 


1e debate on the Munich Agreement on October 4, he secured the vote 
f confidence by all parties in the Chamber except the Communists* he 
vas urged to seize the opportunity of this general support to put his 
wrogramme of financial recovery into operation at once. But it was 
incertain then, and is to-day, whether he could carry the Socialists 
vith him. The Government’s Bill for plenary powers was passed the 
ext day with only 78 opposing votes, but all the Socialists, numbering 
00, abstained, and it was only the Premier’s promise that Parliament 
vould meet in the ordinary way to discuss the Budget, and that he 
vould relinquish his special powers on the day it met (November 15) 
hat induced them to refrain from voting against the Bill. 

Further, he had to give assurances that he would not interfere 


With the principle of the 40-hour week, but only modify its incidence 
except in the defence industries, in some branches of which the working 
{ extra hours might be imperative for a time. 


On the other hand, the Socialists themselves are in a difficult position. 


; hough the strongest single party in the Chamber, it is not yet 
fertain whether they are prepared to break with the Communists. The 
opular Front was already shown to be moribund when the voting on 


\ctober 4 revealed the rupture with them,’ and since then it has been 
mcreasingly evident that, on one side, the Government regard the 
ommunists as the enemies of the best interests of the country, and, on 
ie other, the Socialists find them uncomfortable partners, with many of 
hose aims and methods they are not prepared to be identified. The 
esult has been that the Socialists have recently been unusually silent 
uring the controversies that have been going on as to the character of the 
programme of economic and financial rehabilitation which must be put 
to effect if the country is not to face bankruptcy. 

As to the nature of this programme M. Daladier has to choose, 
nd that quickly, whether it should be confined to financial and 
lonetary expedients—increases of taxation, economies, and so forth 
or whether it must involve some radical changes of system and methods. 





(1) An outline of his address is printed at the end of this Note. 

(2) The voting was 535 to 75—only the Communists opposing it. 

(3) The parties forming the Popular Front command at least 390 votes in a 
hamber of 616. The Communists number 73. 
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His attitude to the Socialist point of view—that the social legislation 
of 1936 must be sacrosanct—is certainly not one of uncompromising 
opposition, but it is significant that he has declared that social laws cap 
only be safeguarded by the labour and sacrifices of the whole nation— 
and in saying this his appeal is as much to the employers as to the workers. 


If he can carry the Socialists with him he should be free to put into 
operation a wide-reaching programme to “rebuild France,” as the 
questions both of financial reorganization and of increasing production 
are political problems. First, however, he will have to decide whether 
to confine himself to financial measures, such as the working of longer 
hours,’ the reduction of expenditure, and increases in taxation, or 
whether to embark on a policy of “ directing”’ production, advocated 
by the Minister of Commerce.? 

As far as M. Daladier’s own views are concerned he is understood 
to be anxious to maintain a “liberal” policy as far as circumstances 
will permit. He has recently stated that he is opposed to control of the 
exchanges, and to devaluation, forcible conversion of public funds, or new 
taxation on industrial profits. At the same time he is convinced that if 
such drastic measures are to be avoided, it will be necessary for all party 
and class considerations to be put aside completely, and for every section 
of the nation to work its hardest and to subordinate social achievements, 
“such as the 40-hour week, to the national welfare. The need for such 
an attitude in the armaments industries, in particular, was shown by 
the report published on October 25 of an investigation into the working 
of the nationalized arms factories. 

The news of the resignation of M. Marchandeau, received at the 


moment of going to press, has not made the outlook very much clearer 
except that his successor, M. Reynaud, evidently intends to go far beyon( 
mere monetary expedients in his efforts to save the situation. He hai 
promised to let his countrymen know on November 7 what will be require’ 


of them in service to the common task. 
H.L. 


THE RADICAL CONGRESS AT MARSEILLES. 


The proceedings in the Radical-Socialist Congress are outlined 
below, concluding with M. Daladier’s address of October 27. The mosi 
interesting of the other speeches were those of M. Gentin, the Minister ¢ 
Commerce, on October 26, and of M. Bonnet, who on October 29, gavt 
an account of the developments leading up to the Munich Conference 

M. Bonnet made a long defence of their policy during the crisis, ani 
then declared that France would henceforth seek first to establish norma 
relations with all her neighbours, above all Germany and Italy. [f this 
was to be done, France must regain her strength, so that if one day th 


nd af 
of den 


IN O 


ongre 


question of disarmament arose she could speak with the voice of an equal 


* He also remarked that during the crisis Great Britain had not givel 
France a free hand. It was the French Government which suggeste 





(1) The introduction of the 40-hour week led to an increase in the sta‘l ® 
the Railways by over 80,000 employees. As railway rates could not be raised 
road transport charges were increased, and this led to complaints that its develop 


ment was being stifled. 
(2) Vide his speech at the Marseilles Congress on October 26. (Chronolos} 


page 21.) 
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the course which resulted in Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Berchtesgaden. 
The Government had had some difficulty in obtaining from Great Britain 
4 guarantee of the Czechoslovak frontiers. 

He also dealt with the accusation that France had abandoned 
Czechoslovakia, and then said :— 

‘Our sincerity was sufficiently proved by the military measures 
ordered. In a fortnight 700,000 men were called up. We had an army 

i Was that bluff? Who dares to say so without 
insulting the French Government ? 

‘ Our British friends never for one moment doubted our determina- 
tion. Would the British fleet have been mobilized if Britain had thought 
that France had remained outside the conflict ? 

“ Thirty-two divisions were massed on the Czech frontier. Germany 
meant to launch like a thunderbolt a war in which Czechoslovakia would 
be crushed in a few days.” 

The crisis had shown, he declared, that France would have been 
alone, or nearly alone, in assisting the Czechs. 

In conclusion, he said France remained faithful to the principles of 
the League, but could not base her policy solely on Geneva. Anglo- 
French friendship was the basis of French policy. 


M. Herriot also addressed the Congress on October 29, and dealt at 


yfelength with the international situation and the collapse of the League 


#and collective security, and emphasized the importance of maintaining 
Bthe Pact with the U.S.S.R. He then appealed for unity and, turning 
JBtowards M. Daladier, said, “‘ Our recovery must be the contribution of 
fall patriotic Frenchmen, and I, for one, am not among those who will 
xclude anyone from that task.” 

The Congress passed a resolution, by a large majority, expressing 
confidence in M. Daladier, and approving his efforts to increase working 
1ours ; regretting that his task had been compromised by the attitude 
ff the Communists, and noting that the Communist Party had broken 
ie solidarity which united it with the others in the Front Populaire ; 
nd affirming the Radical Party’s desire to collaborate with “‘ the parties 
of democracy.” 


M. DALADIER’S SPEECH AT THE CONGRESS. 


JN October 27 the French Premier addressed the Socialist-Radical 
‘ongress at Marseilles in a speech meant, he said, for the country as a 
vhole. Beginning with a reference to Munich, he described the Agree- 
nent as a compromise, and protested against the suggestion that France 
ad capitulated. ‘I know the consequences of this Agreement,” he 
said, ‘“ but I know that we did not surrender to coercion, and that if 
it Munich I had been presented with an ultimatum and had been unable 
0 speak on a footing of equality, I should have returned to Paris and 
alled upon the French nation to resist.” 

He paid a tribute to those who had preached resistance throughout 
he crisis, but was very scornful of those whose courage had varied in 


’"Bnverse proportion to the danger of the hour. ‘“ There is,” he went on, 


_@ party which can certainly claim to have been consistent in preaching 
ntransigence, even at the cost of war. It was the Communist Party, 
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which had expressed its opposition by a Parliamentary vote and by 
daily insults against the Government.’’ Communist violence and jp. 
transigence, he declared, had paralysed his actions. In addition to 
“ grossly insulting ’” Mr. Chamberlain and attacking the British Goverp. 
ment, they had “ voluntarily uttered the most abominable of lies ” by 
suggesting that the calling of reservists to the colours had merely beep 
a scheme to hide the Government’s capitulation, : 

M. Daladier then attacked those others who had made his policy 
so difficult to apply by questioning the country’s powers of action and 
by stating, against the truth, that the nation was incapable of resistance, 
and by attacks on those in charge of national defence. 


He then turned to the question of the communications with the 
Empire, saying that if they were broken he would not give much for the 
security of Alsace and Lorraine. The integrity of the Empire did not 
mean isolation, however. The basis of French diplomacy reposed, above 
all, on the close co-operation of France and England, a co-operation 
which excluded no one. 

“Tf it is a question of relations with Germany or Italy,’’ he went 
on, “ France is convinced that if on both sides people consider only the 
defence of national interests agreement may be reached which will bring 
the most useful contribution to the strengthening of peace. ... We 
remain ready for all other understandings. I have always wanted an 
understanding with Germany, and it seems that the hour has now come 
to proclaim this.”’ 

He felt that, despite all difficulties, there were between the French 
and German peoples powerful causes for mutual esteem, which ought t 
lead to loyal collaboration. Both countries had to understand that wa: 
was no solution. 

But if France was to benefit from the new peace she must be strongfs 
and for this she must face the formidable difficulties of her financial ané 
economic situation. He then cited some figures, showing that the ordin: 
ary Budget for 1939 showed an expenditure of 64,000 millions (say £35; 
million), to which must be added 30,000 millions for the extraordinary 
Budget. Taking in debt redemption, the grand total was 102,00 
millions (£570 million). Against this, the entire national income wai 
only 220,000 millions (£1,222 million). 

Such a situation, if it continued, would end in the wrecking of the 
régime, and also, possibly, of the independence of the country. For tht 
measures necessary to balance the Budget to bear fruit, there must b 
order and political stability at home and peace abroad. An increase (ff 
the national revenue could only be obtained by expanding trade, and 
increasing production. From 1929 to 1937 production in Germany hai 
risen by 17 per cent., in Great Britain by 24 per cent., and in the Scandin- 
avian countries by between 30 and 50 per cent. 

M. Daladier again attacked the Communists, saying that by ther 
tactics they were running the country into the risk of “ dramati 
destinies.” They were active in town and village and in factori¢ 
preaching resistance to the Government’s measures; in one and tht 
same breath they called for rearmament and urged the workers to insis 


on a 40-hour week. He went on: 
“When I call for a vigorous effort, I ask it from all Frenchmet, 
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mot merely from the working classes.”” He would not tolerate a policy 
actuated by a reactionary spirit. To ask the workers for a few additional 
hours of work where necessary was in no sense an attack on their liberties. 
He then intimated that the measures he had in mind included compulsory 
arbitration in industrial disputes, the exclusion of foreigners or men with 
+iminal records from office in the trade unions, and a secret ballot 
fore strikes were declared. 

In his final appeal for unity, he said a new spirit was absolutely 
ssential. They needed not “ saviours ”’ or men of destiny, but a nation 
{ industrious workers. France was a nation of peasants who were 
,ccustomed to work for the harvest, but were patient to await it. 

France was a country of free speech, but that was no reason why 
he should become the playground of all the ideologies which were 
ravaging the world. They could not allow foreign influences to interfere 
in their national life and tell them what were the rights and duties of 
France. The French Republic would no longer tolerate any enterprise 
that did not spring from the national soil. 


SPEECH BY THE MINISTER OF FINANCE. 

The Minister of Finance, addressing the Radical Congress on 
\ctober 28, said that when he assumed office the Treasury had to find 
nbout 30,000 million francs ({170 million). In cash he had only 30 
uillions, and he was entitled to borrow from the Bank of France 2,530 
ullions. 

Financial recovery was impossible unless there was general recovery, 
but considerable progress had been made between April and September. 
All maturities had been met, and the Treasury paid out 19,000 millions 
without having recourse to the Bank, which, meantime, had been author- 
zed to lend it a further 10,000 millions. 

Then came the crisis. The ordinary financial channels of the 


Treasury were blocked, Treasury bonds were no longer taken up, and from 


ll sides came demands for cash. If M. Daladier had not saved the peace 
he “ deserters from the franc ’”’ would soon have found themselves in 
lifficulties. What a mistake it was, he went on, to think that they 
ould save their money by entrusting it to foreigners. What was there 
0 be said for the capitalist who did not see that by putting his money 
o work in France—though he might get a paper profit by the devaluations 
rovoked by his activities—he was ruining the very basis of his fortune ? 
As to the Budget, in spite of the keenest watch over expenditure, 
large deficit was certain. The obligations of the Treasury were out of 
ull proportion to what they had a right to demand from the credit 


ase die cructure. 





LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH IN EDINBURGH 


N a speech in Edinburgh on October 24, the first since the crisis, Lord 
lalifax said that in the problem that had faced Europe the claim to 
hoose their own political destiny by a fairly homogeneous population 
‘as one side of the case. The other side was that this claim, whatever 
night be said to justify German action, was in fact advanced and pressed 
nder an overwhelming show of force, which was impossible to reconcile 


pith the spirit of what they believed must be the basis of international 


relations. 
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The question the Government had to decide was whether it was ¥!" 
right or wrong to allow Europe and countries far beyond Europe to drift i ™* 
into war, meeting force by force; or whether it was right, with theft '° | 
French Government, who were of course bound by direct treaty obliga. 
tions to Czechoslovakia of which Great Britain was free, to use all their 
influence to secure the best settlement possible by other means. 

In all sincerity, he had to ask those who would criticize the choice Its 
that was made to avert general war what, in fact, was the alternative? )°" 
There was no perfect course, but only a hard choice between alternatives, Je °!! 

He had seen it suggested that there were people in England who " ' 
wanted war. If anyone in other countries really thought that—and hei *" 
found it hard to believe that such an opinion could be seriously held~J& ?"*! 
he could assure them that he had never met any responsible person so 
insane. 

He then turned to the declaration signed by Herr Hitler and Mr.& °°"! 
Chamberlain, and said that if its spirit could be kept alive and sincerely will 
made the basis of mutual approach by both sides, might it not turn ou 8" 
to be a larger thing for the world than many doubters were prepared tof 2 
think? They talked much to-day of guarantees. “I do not hesitatege tha! 
to say,”’ he declared, “‘ that if the German and the British nations could) ‘°° 
really succeed in reaching understanding it would be the strongest) ‘° le 
guarantee that could be devised against the dangers to which the worlif) W'S! 
has been brought so close.” ; 

What they were now witnessing was the revision of the Treaty olf) 4"! 
Versailles, for which provision was made in the Covenant but which hadf) @chi 
never till now been made effective, and he mentioned the Hungarianf) 54°" 
claims, which he hoped might be equitably settled. There was, howeverf 10° | 
no ideal solution of such problems, and there must always be minoritief) But 


left on one side of the line or the other. 5 Spiri 
son 


dete! 


wal 
ene 


war 


Lord Halifax then dealt with their own position and said: “ Bu 
if this country is to play its full part with others in securing peace it mus} 
be able to speak with equal weight. One-sided armament and one-sidef® ;, },, 
disarmament are both impossible and give no help to peace. And there? 7),,, 
fore we must take all measures—already taken months ago by Continentagy . 4 | 
countries—that are essential to our strength and safety. We have ng...) 
reason to apprehend attack, but if other nations have found it wise tf) ,, .. 
take such measures, it is not for them to reproach us when we follovf just | 
their example. We have obligations in all parts of the world, which? i). , 
certainly do not diminish, and those obligations we have to meet. | i strug 

“ It is sometimes argued by our critics that the policy of his Majestyif “ 
Government to work for peace, and the faith in the possibility of theif} ;,. .. 
efforts being successful, are inconsistent with the determination to built aie 
up the defensive armaments of the country. If you preach peace, it }. ;. 
said, and if you are prepared to rest your efforts upon the belief tha}. 4 ; 
others are as sincere as yourselves, what is the sense of spending all thesf) |, 








millions in a competitive race of arms. Tension 
“Such an argument rests upon a complete misconception both fF ..4 
Government policy and of what I believe to be the common sense of tlt 7 


matter. No one would, of course, pretend that any declaration betwe helpis 
statesmen can of itself bring a remedy to all our ills. Nor can anyol te , 
say for certain—because it is given to no man to foretell the future 
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whether or not our hopes of peace can be fulfilled, for this depends on 
many things which are not within our own control. But that it is right 
to make the attempt, I can have no kind of doubt. 

‘To refuse to make it is indeed in effect to accept the position that 
war is inevitable, and that therefore it is futile to waste your time and 
energy on what is foredoomed to failure. I could never take that view. 
It seems to me a gospel of pure fatalism, and must impel you to strengthen 
yourself against the certain war by defensive alliances of the old pattern, 
call them by what name you will. That in present circumstances must 
in turn lead straight to the division of Europe into antagonistic blocs, 
and bring more close the catastrophe against which it professes to 
prepare. 

‘Rather do I hold that there is a growing sense everywhere that 
war, quite apart from its horror and damage, unsettles more than it 
settles: and that accordingly there are strong forces at work which 
will make any country think once and twice before resorting to it. It 
is the recognition of these facts that has inspired in all classes and quarters 
a desire to see the State make greater call upon the service of individuals 
than it has yet felt it necessary todo. . . . Everybody is anxious to 
see the nation resume its ancient strength, and everybody is anxious 
to lend what help he may. The Government on their part will certainly 
wish to make the fullest use of this spirit of co-operation.”’ 

If, however, they were to make more swift progress with the re- 


raf ; equipment of all branches of their defensive power this could only be 
‘ achieved by the readiness of all people and interests to make great 


» sacrifices to the common end. For some the sacrifice would be of money ; 
' for others it might be necessary to demand sacrifice in other forms. 
' But none of these things could be accomplished unless there was a real 
spirit of unity throughout the nation, and that unity would depend 
on the conviction that they all valued the same things, and were 


| determined to preserve them. 


They must face frankly the three possibilities that the future seemed 
to hold. ‘“‘ The first,’’ he said, “‘is war. The second is an armed peace. 


») The third is a peace of understanding. We wish to escape the first, 


and we wish to achieve the third; but it may be that we, if we are to 
reach the true peace, have to pass through the stage of armed peace 
to get there. For let us remember peace will not come, like Christmas, 


) just by waiting for it. Peace is not a passive thing: just as good is all 


“> the time an active struggle against wrong, so peace must be an active 


| struggle against the things that make for war. 


_ “ But if we are to succeed, it is vital that all nations should, so 
far as possible, concentrate upon the things on which they are able to 
agree, rather than block their own progress towards the main purpose 
by interferences in one another’s internal affairs. It is not our custom, 
and it is certainly not our desire, to interfere in other people’s business, 
so long as they do not interfere with ours, and the world would be an 
easier place if some of those who comment on foreign affairs both here 
and abroad were able to exercise a greater measure of restraint.’’ 

Their own course was clear: they must lose no opportunity of 
helping forward the results of the personal contacts established at Munich. 


fp . But they must not be afraid to acknowledge the difficulties that had 
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to be overcome. There were profound differences of thought upon 
many fundamental things which to-day replaced what used to be , 
common background, shared by all Christian nations. For reasons 
not hard to understand the gospel of force had gained a hold in many 
quarters, and it was that which was the real enemy to the growth oj 
we shall not syb. 


ce 


confidence between nations. “ But,’ he went on, 
stitute for this gospel of force what we think a better creed merely }y 
catching the infection ourselves by resigning ourselves for all time ¢; 
nothing better than the necessary attempt to meet force by force. . 

They had the conviction that they had something of priceless vali 
to give the world, and for that reason they needed the whole strengt) 
of the nation to enable them to discharge the responsibilities that seemed 
to have been entrusted to their keeping. They were living to-day in 
a time when, besides claiming rights, they must assume their ful! 
responsibilities. 





THE LEAGUE AND THE WORLD ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


WAS the sharp American recession which started in September, 19375 


the prelude to another major world economic depression? This 
question lends special interest to the current number of the /Vorld 
Economic Survey published by the League of Nations. 

The Survey illustrates strikingly at many points the dominan 
position of the United States in world economic affairs. A few years ag 
that country alone accounted for 45 per cent. of world industrial pro 
duction. Her influence on commodity prices is particularly marked 
half the world’s rubber and tin and a third of its copper and lead ar 
consumed by the United States. 

Special interest, therefore, attaches to the decline in the index oi 
American industrial production from 98 in August, 1937, to 64 in May 


1938 (1929 = 100). Many explanations of this decline have been puff 


forward. In the first place, the volume of consumers’ demand was no! 
maintained ; there was nothing to replace the payment of the Veterans 
bonus in 1938, whilst contributions under the new social securit) 
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legislation withdrew money from circulation. Secondly, the expectatiof 
of profits was reduced by the sudden rise in wage rates early in 1937) 
Thirdly, the supply of credit was restricted by the sterilisation of golf 
imports, the raising of member banks’ reserve requirements, and the nsf 


in the long-term rate of interest. Fourthly, the scale of public expenf 


diture was reduced in the hope of attaining a balanced Budget. Finally 


stocks began to accumulate through excessive optimism as to the future 


course of demand. 


trough of depression. The situation might have been relieved by tli 
devaluation of the franc in September, 1936, but just before this thi 
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Before this sudden decline, the United States had at least achieve 
a partial recovery. France, on the other hand, had remained in thf 


social legislation of the Blum Government—the 40-hour week, a lf 
per cent. increase in wages, and paid holidays—precipitated a suddet 
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8 increase in costs. This factor, combined with the growth in the Budget 









































t upon deficit and the flight of capital, effectively prevented any recovery in 
© be aff French production. 

reasons Alone of the Great Powers, the United Kingdom has experienced 
1 Manyf™# , normal trade cycle. By 1937 there seemed to be no unemployment 


ce 


wth of  ynaccounted for by the normal short term or “ structural’ factors 

ot sub-f% j.c., the decline of the basic export industries). But British recovery 

rely by was very dependent on the building boom, and by 1938 there were clear 

rime tof sions that in spite of the stimulus of rearmament the peak of the boom 
"BB had been passed. 


S value The experience of Germany presents yet another contrast. Unem- 
trength{™ ployment has virtually disappeared, thanks partly to the drain of man- 
seemed power into the armed forces and labour corps, but pre-eminently to 
day inf Government expenditure on rearmament and public works. The cost 
ir full has been met to some extent by a saving on unemployment relief and a 


rise in tax receipts but chiefly by the issue of short-term bills of an 
' undisclosed value estimated in September, 1937, at Rm 12,600 millions. 

So far, apart from a certain weakness on the Berlin Bourse, there has 
' been no serious check to the German recovery. 


: The wide variations in the recent experience of the four great in- 
LOOKP dustrial countries is a sign of their increasing economic independence. 
; = Since 1929, free trade and the gold standard have been abandoned, whilst 
" Thcfg quotas, exchange control, exchange clearings and restrictions on capital 
Worlgfg MOvements have been imposed. Moreover, Government control of 

internal economic life, hitherto confined to the U.S.S.R., has been greatly 
; extended in Germany, Italy and Japan, whilst the United States and 
inal’) France have accepted ‘“‘ New Deals.” Direct Government expenditure 


ry “S'f has been greatly increased by rearmament. Since 1928, it is estimated 
Pq that the proportion of national income devoted to expenditure on 
‘mse FE armaments has risen from 3 per cent. to 7 per cent. in the United Kingdom, 


d are ; ; “ 
ad areal from 4°5 per cent. to 10 per cent. in France and from I per cent. to 1°5 


) per cent. in the United States. Finally, thanks to devaluation and other 
dex of§ factors, the value of monetary reserves and therefore credit—and still 
| May} more important, the willingness of Governments to use them—has 
‘Nn pul} greatly increased in many countries. 

eetient But in spite of all these factors making for greater economic in- 
‘€rans i} dependence, the United States is still of great significance, if only because 








CUTIES of her influence on commodity prices. It is, therefore, important to 
— determine whether the Wall Street boomlet which began in June was 
1937 R4 the prelude to a real recovery. Commodity prices (apart from wheat and 
T golly cotton depressed by bumper crops) have shown some recovery ; stocks 


'¢ TIS) appear to have been reduced ; and steel output, after falling from 74-5 
‘Xpen) per cent. of capacity in June, 1937, to 28-5 per cent. in June, 1938, 
nay had recovered to 53°7 per cent. by the end of October. But three of the 
futur’ main sources of demand for constructional goods—building, public 
utilities and the railways—remain peculiarly depressed. Although 


wnbaray 2 


neverwy “" prospects of an early recovery in the United States of America appear 
in thf} to be improving. . . it is still too early to answer the question whether 
y tha} the present recovery is permanent or not. But this question . . . will 
Is . in all probability be answered by the events of the next few months.” 
a le B.S.K. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S NEW FRONTIERS 


THE details of the arbitration award in the dispute between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia were not available in time to be included in this 
issue of the Bulletin. A Note on this subject will be published in the 
next number, illustrated by a specially drawn map showing the new 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia. This will indicate the areas ceded to 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary respectively. 


Erratum. 


In the second of the two Maps published in the last issue (No. 21) 
the position of the important railway junction on the line between Brno 
and Bratislava (some 20 miles south-east of Nikolsburg) was shown as 
being outside the zone ceded to Germany. The junction at this point, 
however, only connects a single-track line running up to Prerov. 

The principal junction, at which the lines from Nikolsburg (single- 
track) and Prerov (double-track) join the Brno-Bratislava line, is situated 
at Lundenburg (Breclav) just inside the new German frontier, a few 
miles east of Nikolsburg, and some 10 miles north-west of the position 
marked on the map. 

This correction will be shown in the map to be published in the 
next issue. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1938 

Sieben 6 ... Elections to the Seym ane ors -- Poland 
November 8 ... Congressional Elections a os J, ‘See. 
November 14 _ ... *Supervisory Commission ey a «| Pere 
December 7... *Delegation on Economic Daguessions -.. Geneva 
December 9...‘ *Financial Committee ... sole pax ... Geneva 
December g _.... 8th Pan-American Conference ae | oe 
December 11 ... The General Election ov ees .-» Yugoslavia 
December 11 ... Election to the Diet ... ae es -.-  Memel 
1939 

March 27 ... “Committee of Experts on Slavery ... .. Geneva 
June 26 ... International ChamberofCommerce Congress Copenhagen 
August 27 ... _Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference .. Oslo 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

Oct. 18.—The Leader of the Opposition issued a statement of Labour’s 
defence policy. This included provision for the mechanization of the 
Army, the unifying of railway gauges, increases in the Air Force by 50 
per cent., and of the destroyer strength of the Navy, and improvement of 
anti-aircraft defences. 

Mr. Curtin said they needed more naval docks, aerodromes, and oil 
storages, and that speed was the essence of the programme. 

Oct. 21.—The Australian Loan Council authorized a new loan of 
{4 million for defence, half of which would be spent by the Federal 
Government and half by the States. This was independent of the 


' (67,600,000 conversion loan. 


Mr. Lyons, speaking in the Council, announced an acceleration of 
the defence programme, and presented the States with a list of urgent 


) defence works which they were asked to complete from loan allocations 


is 


eo 


ota 
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' for public works. (Hitherto the States had regarded defence as exclu- 
| sively a Federal responsibility.) 


A motion was carried affirming the principle of co-operation between 
the Commonwealth and the States. 


Belgium 

Oct. 19.—The Executive of the Socialist (Second) International, 
meeting in Brussels, passed a unanimous resolution condemning the 
Munich Agreement. 

Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister announced that he had decided to send 
an agent to the Administration of General Franco, with a view to defend- 
ing Belgium’s economic interests. 


Bulgaria 

Oct. 31.—Meeting of the Prime Minister with the Yugoslav Premier 
and issue of statement. (See Yugoslavia.) ' 

It was understood that the Government had received proposals 
from the German Government under which Bulgaria would supply 
Germany, for a period of 12 years, with all her surplus raw products 
(tobacco, cereals, fruit, pigs, etc.) and would receive in payment arma- 
ments, machinery, and manufactured goods, while German experts, 
engineers, and mechanics would install the plant required for the improve- 
ment of Bulgarian communications and public works, irrigation, etc. 

The prices for these goods, and the wages of the German mechanics, 
would be fixed in advance for the whole period. 


Canada 


_ Oct. 18.—Official opinion in Ottawa re a proposal to admit 5,000 
Sudeten German refugees to Canada was that no great obstacle would 
be placed in their way provided they were financed for establishment as 
larmers. 
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Chile 
Oct. 24.—Sefior von Marees, the leader of the local Nazi organization 
was sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. 
Oct. 25.—The Presidential Election was held and resulted in Sejjor 
Aguirre Cerda being elected. (He was a Radical, supported also by the 
Socialists, the Democratic Party, and the Communists, both Stalinist 
and Trotskyist.) 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 25.—The Peking Provisional Government announced a pro- 
hibition on the export of sheep, wool, and hemp from northern ports. 

Oct. 26.—The Government, in a statement issued through the 
Embassies in London and elsewhere, explained the loss of Hankow by 
saying that their military strategy was based on the principle of retaining 
the initiative. The Chinese forces must always retain freedom of action, 
and could not afford to be cornered by the enemy. 

Having caused the enemy great losses and protected the transfer 
of man-power and material resources to the interior it was considered 


unnecessary further to defend Wuhan lest the army should be forced to f 


fight a decisive battle there contrary to the purpose of prolonged warfare. 

The Governors of Hunan, Szechwan, and Yunnan, which were the 
bases of China’s continued resistance, had made public statements urging 
the people to make every possible sacrifice for final victory. 

Oct. 28.—At the session of the People’s Political Council, which 
opened at Chungking, a message was read from Chiang Kai-shek, who 
said that Japan’s extension of hostilities into South China was a desperate 
move aimed at obtaining a quick victory, but, through redoubled efforts, 
China could not fail to turn the changed circumstances to her advantage. 

It had been the Government’s policy to develop Western China into 
a material base for prolonged war ; in the past 6 months political-military 
centres had also been built behind the Japanese lines. Time had been 
gained to lay firm foundations for the next phase of the conflict. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


Oct. 18.—Guerilla fighting occurred at places just east and north ot 
Peking, and an attack was also made on the Japanese holding the line 
to Hankow near Chochow. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Oct. 18.—The Japanese captured Teian and Yangsin, and the advance 
up the Yangtze also continued. 

Oct. 19.—The Japanese captured Hwangshihkang, 3 miles abové 
Shihweiyao on the Yangtze. 

North of Hankow, on the railway, the Japanese penetrated th 
Chinese right flank in Southern Honan. 

Oct. 20.—The Chinese admitted the loss of Yangsin. The Japanese 
landed at places on both banks of the Yangtze, only 40 miles or so from 
Hankow. 
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Oct. 21.—The Japanese occupied Tayeh on the South, and Kishui, 








































ization, # on the north bank of the river. 

Oct. 23.—Two Japanese columns crossed the Honan-Hupeh border, 
1 Sefior HF one west of the Peking-Hankow railway, and the other on the road 
by the J jeading to Machenhsien. 
talinist Forces advancing from Kishui reached a point only 55 miles from 


Hankow, which was attacked several times by bombers. Ichang was 
also raided. 

Oct. 24.—The Japanese raided Pingsiang, in Kiangsi, and killed over 
600 civilians. Martial law was proclaimed in Hankow, which was 


a pro- I crowded with people seeking to get away from the city by river and road. 
orts. Many buildings were set on fire. 

sh “ Likiatsi was occupied by the Japanese. 

ow by 


Some 8,000 Chinese were believed to have been drowned when 3 
steamers were sunk by Japanese bombs in Tungting Lake, 100 miles 
south of Hankow. 

-ansfer Oct. 25.—The Japanese entered Hankow, which had been set on 
idered |e fire by the Chinese. The arsenal at Hanyang was blown up and the 
ced to J, acrodromes damaged. 


-aining 
iction, 


airfare. f Chiang Kai-shek left by air for an unknown destination. 
re the No attempt was made to hold the city’s last line of defence, a wide 
urging belt of strong fortifications some 20 miles outside, and the Chinese forces 


withdrew by boat up the Han River and to Lake Tungting, and by road 
which and rail. 


, who British bluejackets were landed to guard the foreign quarters. An 
erate official notice was posted up authorising the Refugee Zone Committee to 
Horts, take full control in the districts allotted—the French Concession, and the 
ntage. former German, Russian, and British concessions, and the Chinese 
A Into quarter as far back as the railway. It was manned and patrolled by 
litary [§ British, Italian, and U.S. sailors. All the foreigners, numbering about 
been 1,000, were reported to be safe. 


Oct. 27.—The Japanese reported the cutting of the Hankow-Canton 
railway at points just north of Sienning, which was occupied. 

Oct. 28.—A Japanese column from Yingshan occupied Anlu, on the 
Han River, 100 miles west-north-west of Hankow, so as to cut off Chinese 
forces retiring up the river. 
th of Oct. 29.—The Japanese took over control of the former foreign 
» line [§ Concessions at Hankow, and the British and U.S. patrols were withdrawn. 

Oct. 30.—The Japanese pursuing the Chinese forces in retreat from 
Hankow reached to a point south of Sienning. 

Oct. 31.—The Japanese were reported to be carrying out a circling 
“ance movement to isolate large Chinese forces, estimated at 300,000, centred 
on Sinyang, on the Peking-Hankow line 100 miles north of Hankow. 
bove The Japanese closed all the gates of the former Foreign Concessions 


P in Hankow. 
| South China. 


nest Oct. 18.—The Chinese claimed to have repulsed Japanese landings 


irom {7 at Chekwan, and at Lukfung, near Swatow. They also reported the 
recapture of Waichow. 
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The Japanese reported the occupation of Tsengchin, only 40 miles 
due east of Canton. They also stated that they had cut the railway 
at a point south-east of Sheklung (on the river half way between Canton 
and Waichow). 

Oct. 19.—The Japanese continued to make heavy raids on the 
railways from Canton. 

Oct. 20.—The Chinese denied that Tsengchin was in Japanese hands, 

Oct. 21.—The Japanese entered Canton, the Chinese forces offering 
no resistance, but setting fire to many of the principal buildings, the 
power station, and many Government factories. The Chinese banks 
transferred their property to Shameen. General Mo Khei-tak, who was 
held responsible for the fall of Tamshui, was officially degraded. The 
Kwangtung leaders were reported to have fled north-west by road. 

Oct. 22.—The greater part of Canton was destroyed by fire, but the 
foreign quarter was saved. 

General Wu Te-chen, Governor of Kwangtung, issued a manifesto 
urging the people to continue to resist. 

The Japanese made another landing at Wangmoon on the west 
bank of the river opposite the Bocca Tigris forts. 

Wang Ching-wei, in a statement, said that if peace terms not hamper- 


ing China’s national existence were offered by Japan, China might f 


accept them. 
Oct. 24.—The Japanese captured the Bocca Tigris forts, and removed 


the river boom. They also captured Liangtien and Tsungwo, north of 


Canton. 

Oct. 25.—Chinese reports stated that Chiang Kai-shek had ordered the 
abandonment of Canton so as to conserve the Kwangtung Army for a 
final battle in Western Hunan. The Cantonese forces were reported 
to be concentrated around Namyung. 


Oct. 31.—The Canton River was cleared by the Japanese warships, | 


and the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese South China Fleet stated 
that he intended carrying the war up the river. 

The Chinese reported that the Japanese advancing up the Hankow 
railway were at a standstill on the line Fahsien-Tsingyun, and that they 
were themselves threatening Samshui. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Oct. 22.—The Japanese naval authorities in Hankow requested foreign fF 


ships to move 10 miles upstream. The British naval authorities replied 
that they intended to keep ships there, and that the Japanese would be 
held responsible for any damage. 

Oct. 24.—The British gunboat Sandpiper was bombed by 6 Japanese 
planes in the Hsiang River, near Changsha, and damaged, though she 
was plainly marked and her identity was beyond question. The British 
naval authorities protested strongly to the Japanese against the 
‘ deliberate ”’ attack, and the Ambassador in Tokyo alse made a protest. 

The Navy Section of Imperial Headquarters in Tokyo issued @ 
communiqué stating that on learning from the British Naval Attache 
that damage had been inflicted on a gunboat an investigation had at 
once been ordered. It was subsequently learned that at the time stated 
6 Japanese aeroplanes bombed a large concentration of junks with 
Chinese troops on board; it was therefore presumed that shrapnel 
from these bombs may have caused damage to the British vessel. 
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According to the British communication received just before the 
departure of the Japanese planes the gunboat was moored some 500 
yards downstream from the Hankow Customs House and not at Changsha ; 


O miles 
railway 




















































Canton , > . ‘ . . 
detailed investigation of the case was, however, still going on. 
on the The American Mission at Tungpeh, in Honan, was bombed by 
Japanese aircraft, and an American was killed and 2 wounded. The 
hands B U.S. flag was clearly displayed. 
‘fiering Oct. 26.—The Japanese spokesman in Shanghai, referring to the 
¥s, the | saiety zone in Hankow, said ‘‘ We cannot recognize the inviolability of 


banks @ the property of third Power nationals so long as actual fighting is going 
ho was on. We are not responsible for damage inflicted on foreign property 
The @ during the actual fighting.” 

d Oct. 27.—Statement to Tokyo correspondent of a German paper by 


mer the JE the Japanese Ambassador to Rome re interests in China, etc. (See Japan.) 


Oct. 28.—Much concern was stated to be felt in Shanghai at efforts 

nifesto [eof the Japanese to control the sale of raw cotton by compelling farmers 
to sell only to the agents of a Japanese institution. 

> west The naval section of Imperial headquarters issued a statement 

denying that the British gunboat Sandpiper was made the objective of 

umper- fj the bombing attack, “‘ as alleged by the British side,” and pointing out 

might J) that considerable care was taken to bomb the 4 vessels in the vicinity 


the designation of which was not clear, but which the bombers could not 
moved |) positively identify as Chinese junks. 
The British naval authorities stated that the position of the gunboat 


rth of 
had been known to the Japanese authorities since July ro, and that the 
ed the |) ( hinese junks near her were not attacked by the aeroplanes. 
for a Oct. 29.—The American authorities in China lodged a very strong 
yorted |) protest against the killing of a U.S. citizen at Tungpeh by Japanese 
rcraft, pointing out that the U.S. Embassy had, in March, provided 
ships, § the Japanese authorities with a map of the town showing clearly the 
stated }) position of American property there. 


inkow |) Czechoslovakia 








t they Oct. 18.—The Slovak Ministers stated that they were ready to 

; —_ negotiations with Hungary, and would go further than their 

last offer. 
sreion 1. Official opinion re admittance to Canada of refugees from Sudeten- 
lied miand. (See Canada.) ; , 
id be Oct. 19.—Charges against the Government by Ruthenians living 
ue Fein the U.S.A. (See Hungar 
gary.) 
i The German Left-wing paper Prager Mittag ceased publication. 
h she ; Che refugee committees in Prague were informed that 200 French, 
vitish [1° British, and 400 Scandinavian passports had been granted to political 
the relugees from Sudetenland. ’ 

oP ar Some 400 Jews were reported to be in no-man’s-land on the German 
es lrontier south of Briinn, forbidden to enter either country. 
taché Members of the Slovak and Ruthenian Governments left for Berlin, 
eg Warsaw, and Budapest, the Slovak leader going to Warsaw, and the 


sated Ruthenian Premier to Budapest. 

with Oct. 20..-The Government ordered the dissolution of the Communist 
satel Party and prohibited the publication of Rude Pravo and all other Com- 
ay munist papers. 
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The Slovaks were understood to be prepared to cede Kodice ty 

Hungary, but not Bratislava and other towns on the ethnical border 

Oct. 21.—The Foreign Minister informed the Soviet Minister that 

the Government were no longer interested in the pact with Soviet Russia 

The police closed and sealed the secretariat of the Communist 
arty. 

Disturbances occurred in Ruthenia, owing to the activities of 
irregulars, aided by local Hungarians, who were supplied with ammunition 
smuggled over the frontier from Poland. They damaged the sole railway 
line connecting Ruthenia with Slovakia. , 

A report of an incident near Lobositz on October 19 given by the 
German News Agency was denied in Prague. (The Mayor of a village, 
a soldier, and 3 Czech policemen were killed after clashes with Henleinists, 
who alleged the Mayor had fired on them. The German version also 
stated that the local German inhabitants had been forced to give up their 
pictures of Herr Hitler and take down swastikas.) 

The Prime Minister issued a statement in which he dealt with the 
tasks of the new State, necessitated by the territorial changes. They 
had carried out the withdrawal of officials, demobilization, the control of 





th 
th 
Ri 


e ti 


refugees and transfers of populations, all within a few days, and at the Ff 


same time had maintained the security of the currency. They were, 
however striving to safeguard their bare existence, and could only do so 
by a complete moral rebirth. 

It was learnt that the nationalist body in Ruthenia, the “ Central 
National Rada,” had declared the independence of Carpathian Ruthenia, 
in a proclamation read at Uzhorod and other towns on October 13. 

Shipping on the Danube from Bratislava was reopened after an 
interruption of over a month. 


‘ 


Oct. 22.—Dr. Benes in London. (See Great Britain. External) 


Affairs.) 

Shipping on the Elbe was resumed, after a provisional agreement 
had been reached with Germany. 

Oct. 23.—The press published an outline of the new Constitution, 
which provided for three separate Diets, and a National Assembly of 


200 members, in which representatives of Bohemia would enjoy a majority. 


The Senate, of 24 members, would have 8 from each province. 
Oct. 24.—It was stated in Prague that the last offer of the Government 
accepted 80 per cent. of the Hungarian territorial claims and provided for 


the transfer of 75 per cent. of the populations demanded. It was also > “ 


stated, in connection with the continuance of clashes between Czecho- 
slovak troops and Hungarian irregulars in Eastern Slovakia, that the 
Hungarian Nazis openly admitted the part they played in the Ruthenian 


risings. Their newspaper had reported the capture by the Czeclis 0! F 


300 Nazis recently. 
Publication of Hungarian reply to last offer. (See Hungary.) 
German troops evacuated 15 villages in the neighbourhood 0! 
Olmiitz, Moravia, as their inhabitants were overwhelmingly Czech. 
The Executive of the Federation of Sokols issued a proclamatio! 
emphasizing their faith in democracy and urging national unity ; als 


demanding a radical solution of the Jewish problem. They proposed f 


that a numerus clausus of 1 per cent. should be applied to all walks of 
life. 
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sice to The Czechoslovak Social Democratic Party decided to withdraw from 

order. the Second (So¢ialist) International. 

rT that Over 40,000 refugees from the areas occupied by Germany and 

Russia. Poland were registered by the police in Prague. 

munist Oct. 25.—The Ruthenian Premier called the National Council which 
considered the Hungarian proposal for a plebiscite in Ruthenia. It 

‘les of J rejected this and decided to stand for a federal union with the Czechs 

inition and Slovaks. 

ailway The Government issued orders admitting goods from the Sudetenland 


duty free, in response to a complementary order issued by the German 
by the [ Government ve Czech goods. 


illage, Oct. 26.—The first party of refugees left the country for those which 
Imists, B had offered them temporary asylum—England, Sweden, and Finland. 
n also Dr. Brody resigned the Premiership of Ruthenia because he opposed 


p their J the cession of the southern part of the country to Hungary. He was 
the only member of the Cabinet who insisted on having a plebiscite in 
th the Ruthenia. He was succeeded by Father Volosin, the head of the Educa- 


They tion Department, who stated that his Government rejected the proposal 
trol of © for a plebiscite. 
at the a rhe Foreign Ministry ordered the closing of several Consulates, 
were, F) including that in London, for motives of economy. 

do so i A railway agreement with Germany was signed providing for the 
: reopening of traffic on 13 lines and allowing the Czechs to use certain 
entral F) important railway communications cut by German occupation. 

henia, Sir Robert Macleay arrived in Prague to administer the Lord Mayor 
3° of London’s Fund for refugees. (This totalled at that date £225,000.) 
er an Publication of the Government’s reply to the Hungarian Note. (See 

Hungary.) 


sternal A summary of the reply was also published in Prague. This proposed 
(in addition to the acceptance of the proposal for arbitration) that the 
ement §} methods of evacuating the areas to be ceded should be fixed by the 
arbitrating Powers. A mixed Czechoslovak-Hungarian Committee 
ution, [) should be set up to supervise the evacuation and the final settlement. 
bly of Oct. 27.—Dr. Brody was arrested on a charge of high treason. (He 
jority. f} was alleged to have received money for political purposes from “a neigh- 
bouring country.”’) 

nment The Slovak Premier ordered an investigation into the activities of 
led for f) the Slovak leader, M. Sidor, who had organized a private army, the 
s also fF) “ Hlinka Guard,” or Domobrana. 

zecho- & Hungarian Government’s reply to the Czech Note. (See Hungary.) 
x Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister broadcast a speech on the 2oth anni- 
renal 7) versary of the foundation of the Republic, in which he said they must 
chs ol » work towards a brighter future. ‘‘ We will not cherish feelings of hatred 
and revenge,” he declared; ‘‘ Czechoslovakia should learn from other 
small countries to distinguish itself in work and not in the cherishing of 
lar-reaching political schemes or in world revolution.” 

- 2 The autonomous Government of Ruthenia dissolved the 7 political 
jatiol f) parties, owing to the growth of political agitation. 

- _ The Government made a further suggestion to the Hungarian 
pos” |) Government ; that both countries should ask Germany and Italy, within 
ks ot 24 hours of the receipt of the Czechoslovak Note, to settle their dispute 
by arbitration. They did not share the Hungarian view that agreement 
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had already been reached in regard to the transfer of certain areas, but 
they were prepared to submit this question also to arbitration. They 
were also of opinion that the procedure of transfer might best be settled 
by the arbitrators. 

To this the Hungarian Government rejoined that they had already 
asked the German and Italian Governments to take the matter in hand. 

Oct. 30.—Over 300 Hungarians, mostly regular officers and soldiers, 
were understood to be in custody at Pistyani as the result of operations 
on the frontier, in which bands of Hungarians, some 700 strong, had been 
defeated by Czech forces. 

The Government were informed by the German and Italian Govern- 
ments that they accepted the request for arbitration in the dispute with 
Hungary. 

The ban on German newspapers was lifted in respect of 9 Nazi 
organs, including the Angriff, Volkischer Beobachter, Frankfurter Zeitung, 
and Neue I’rete Presse. 

Settlement of questions ve railway communications, installations, 
etc. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Denmark 


Oct. 20.—The police raided the offices of the Danish Socialist Party 
(a Nazi faction) in Copenhagen and arrested the leader and 2 others, 
who were charged with blackmail. 


Egypt 

Oct. 18.—The Women’s Congress ended after passing several! resolu- 
tions ve Palestine. Some were in the form of appeals to the League, 
to the Pope, to President Roosevelt, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to others, protesting against the British administration and policy 
and Jewish propaganda. 

The Congress voted in favour of the disarmament of the Jews in 
Palestine on the lines prescribed for the Arabs, but rejected a proposal 
for a general boycott of Jews. 

Oct. 25.—The Council of Defence decided upon the construction 
of a Fleet of 36 units, to include submarines and mine sweepers. 

Oct. 28.—It was announced that a settlement had been reached with 
the Government of the Sudan providing for the termination, after 2 years, 
of the annual subsidy paid by the Egyptian Government, and for the 
adjustment of matters connected with irrigation, trade, etc. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 21.—The Comte de Paris informed journalists, whom he met 
at a place near Paris, that he offered himself as the saviour of a countr) 
in disarray. He asked whether France was to become a nation 0! 
second rank, and declared that no diplomatic combination would savé 
them from decline unless they rebuilt their moral and material strengt! 
Without the monarchy France saw herself obliged to choose betwee! 
decline and the dictatorship of a party. But what faction could t) 
its hand to-day ? Left and Right balanced. 
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The Comte had arrived in France secretly by air. 

Oct. 22.—The Cabinet decided to impose penalties against workers 
refusing to work extra hours in the defence industries. The Ministry 
of Labour announced the institution of training schemes for the un- 


| employed. 


Oct. 23.—Senatorial Elections for 97 Senators (one-third of the 
total) were held for 30 Departments, and resulted in a swing to the 
Right. 

The Socialist Party put up a candidate against every Senator who 
had voted against the Blum Government, but secured only one seat. 
The Tranche Democratique lost 11 seats, g of them to the Conservatives. 

Oct. 24.—The Committee of the C.G.T. decided to make the most 
vigorous protest against the Government’s action in imposing penalties 
on workers refusing to work overtime, arguing that it emphasized the 

inti-social outlook of the Government. 

Oct. 25.—A Report before the Army Committee of the Chamber 
resulting from a series of visits to the nationalized arms factories stated 
that under-production was flagrant. The steel works of the east were 
working to only 40 per cent. of capacity, and, for lack of raw materials 
these factories as a whole were incapable of working for more than 
40 hours a week. During 1937 workers in the nationalized factories 
had received 23 days more holiday than workers in private industry. 

Oct. 26.—The Congress of the Socialist-Radical and Radical Party 
opened at Marseilles. The Minister of Commerce, reviewing the trade 
position, referred to the fall in both exports and imports, and said he 
was convinced that the country was at a turning point in its history. 
The hope of a return to prosperity without striving for it was merely 
hoping for a miracle. 

The French political régime did not allow the establishment of a 
totalitarian managed economy, but production could be directed, and 
he considered a régime of directed (orienté) economy possible. He meant 
by that an economic régime in which capital and labour remained under 
private direction ; but, if private initiative were insufficient, or if too 
many private undertakings seemed likely to bring about a state of 
anarchy in production, then the State should co-ordinate these activities 
or devise new ones. 

Oct. 27.—M. Daladier’s speech at the Socialist-Radical Congress. 
(See page 5.) 

Oct. 28.—The Minister of Finance’s speech in the Radical Congress. 
(See page 7.) 

M. Blum, speaking at Bourbon-Lancy, asked what sort of confidence 
it was that the Government sought for. First, Socialist leadership of the 
Government had to go ; then the Socialists had to leave the Government 
entirely ; then the Communists had to be forced out of the majority ; 
to-morrow, no doubt, the Socialists would be forced out, too; and then 
the very men who had been driven from power would be back in office. 

He emphasized that national union was essential for the maintenance 
of peace ; the Party was always ready to co-operate on that basis. 

_ Oct. 29.—Speeches at the Radical Congress and passing of resolution. 
(See page 5.) 

Oct. 30.—The C.G.T. issued a statement attacking M. Daladier for his 

warning, on October 27, that social progress could no longer be allowed to 
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override the needs of defence. The threats implied should have been ad- 
dressed to those who had not used for the defence of the country the 
milliards placed at their disposal for the construction of aircraft. 

Oct. 31.—The Cabinet met to consider the financial and economic 
programme, but agreement was not reached, and it was reported that 
the Minister of Commerce and the Minister of Finance were in disagree- 
ment as to the policy to be pursued. M. Gentin, as shown in his speech 
at the Radical Congress, advocated a planned economy, with some 
“direction ’’ of production, while M. Marchandeau, supported by \. 
Bonnet, believed that the methods followed in the past would suffice 
to bring about financial recovery. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 19.—-M. Bonnet received the Prime Minister of Syria. 

Oct. 21.—The 58th session of the Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce opened in Paris, and the President received a personal 
message from President Roosevelt, who said the experience of recent 
years had shown how essential to the establishment of any satisfactory 
and secure world order was an improvement of the basis of profitable 
economic relations between countries. 

Oct. 28.—-M. Daladier received a letter from the Union Camerounaise, 
on behalf of the natives of the Cameroons, protesting against any possible 
retrocession of the colony to Germany, 

Japanese protest against supply of arms to China. (See Japan.) 

Oct. 30.—In an article in a provincial paper M. Lamoureux, a former 
Minister, stated that Herr Hitler had told the French Ambassador (on 
the latter’s departure to become Ambassador in Rome) that he sincerely 
wanted to come to terms with France. He did not, said the writer, look 
upon the colonial problem as particularly pressing ; it could be post- 
poned for the moment, and consideration of it revived at a more opportune 
moment when, in an atmosphere of genuine détente, a solution honourable 
to both countries could be found. 

It might then be possible to reach agreement on the following basis :- 
The two countries to sign a non-aggression pact for a definite period, 
during which they promised to respect each other’s frontiers and also 
those of Belgium. They might also undertake to consult together on 
all important international problems, with a view to fixing a joint policy 
in good time. 

The pact would include a clause prohibiting the air bombardment of 
open towns, and other countries would be invited to adhere. Negotiations 
might be started for the conclusion of economic agreements, for the 
development of trade between the two countries. 

Herr Hitler also declared that European conflicts would no longer be 
possible if France and Germany had reached agreement. He did not 
want to meddle in French politics, but, while he was prepared to discuss 
his programme with M. Daladier and M. Bonnet, he could not but express 
anxiety about the instability of French politics. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Oct. 18.—The Vélkischer Beobachter stated that a large crowd had 
gone to the palace of the Archbishop of Salzburg the previous day and 
demanded his resignation. 
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It was understood that in Upper Austria an agreement had been 
reached with the Bishop of Linz providing for the banishment from the 
diocese of all priests who tried to intervene in politics. 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, explaining why feeling had 
been aroused against Cardinal Innitzer, said that certain unpatriotic 
elements had conceived the notion of “ honouring” the Cardinal with 
parodies of Nazi slogans. This was a deliberate insult to National 
Socialism, and a spontaneous reaction set in against him. 

The whole course of events showed that an agreement with the 
Church was not possible. The German attitude towards it remained 
unchanged—the national recovery of the German people must not be 
restricted or disturbed in any way. 

Representations to Jewish institutions in Munich were made by 20 
Jewish communities in Franconia for help as a result of action taken 
against them in which many people were driven from their homes. 

Oct. 19.—The Reich Church Minister issued a decree providing for 
the stopping of payment from State funds towards the salaries and 
pensions of priests and pastors who offended against the laws and decrees 


S of the State. 


8 PACE 


Spee 


Oct. 21.—The Minister of Justice issued an order laying down the 
conditions under which a number of Jewish legal ‘‘ consultants,”’ limited 
to 172 for the whole country, might be employed after November 1, 


+ when all Jewish lawyers’ licences to practise would expire. Their 


clientele would be exclusively Jewish. 

Oct. 22.—The Lutheran and Reformed Churches of the Ostmark 
announced their full support of the Nazis, in statements issued by their 
common executive council. They accused political Catholicism of having 
ittempted to play an important role, and said they had not forgotten 
how the Catholic Church repeatedly supported the treasonable Dollfuss 
and Schuschnigg régimes. 

Certain lay religious organizations passed resolutions demanding 
the expulsion of Cardinal Innitzer, owing to his activities against the 
Fuhrer and the State. 

Oct. 23.—A statement by Cardinal Innitzer was read in all Catholic 


» Churches in Vienna in which he declared that the declarations of the 


Bishops of Austria of March 18 were made with the best intentions, in 
order to come to a peaceful understanding with the ruling authorities. 
Not with a single word had he attacked the Fiihrer in his sermon to the 
Catholic Youth on October 7, nor had he instigated hatred of him, or of 
the State, or the Party. 

The demonstrations afterwards were “‘ neither foreseen nor designed.”’ 

Words had been put into his mouth which he had never uttered, and 
the prohibition to priests against taking part in the ‘‘ Workers’ Organiza- 
tion for Religious Peace ’’ was not issued by him alone, but resulted from 


)@ unanimous decision of the Bishops’ Conference, taken for reasons of 
» Church discipline. 


Oct. 25.—The National Zeitung quoted statements from an article 


in the Italian L’Ala d’Italia on German air strength, in which the writer 


gave the front line strength as 3,000, and said that by 1940-41 it would 
reach 6,000. By the same date, he said, the French front line strength 
would be 3,000, and the British much the same. 

Oct.27.—The Vienna Bourse reopened. It had beenclosedsince March. 
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Oct. 28.—Between 2,000 and 3,000 Jews, mainly foreigners, were 
arrested in Vienna, and in Munich about 700 Polish Jews who had acquired 
Polish nationality by naturalization since 1933 were imprisoned. 

The reason given officially for the arrests was a decree of the Polis), 
Government obliging all Polish citizens abroad to have their passports 
stamped with a special visa. This came into force on October 29, after 
which date the Reich ‘“ could not be certain that burdensome Polish 
nationals expelled from the Reich would be readmitted to Poland’ 
Measures had therefore been taken to reduce the number of Polish nationals 
in the Reich who would probably not receive the special visa, and “ some 
thousands of Polish citizens regarded by the German authorities as un- 
desirable ’’ were taken to the frontier. 

It was announced in Berlin that a regiment of S.A. would be added 
to the force of regular party troops which was maintained on a permanent 
professional footing. Recruits were invited to apply for leave to do thei 
term of military service in its ranks, instead of in the Army proper. Th 
period of service would be 3 years. 

Oct. 30.—Dr. Goebbels, speaking at Weimar, said that Germany 
was marching with “in one hand Hitler’s book Mein Kampf, and in the 
other the sword for its advance as the new young world Power.”’ “‘ Book 
and sword shall be for us,’’ he said, “‘ the symbols of our national life.” 

The great Midland Canal was opened by Herr Hess at Magdeburg 
It joined up a network of inland waterways, nearly 7,000 miles long, 
connecting the Rhine, at Wesel, with the Elbe and the Oder. The 
canal itself was nearly 300 miles long. 

Speaking at a conference of mining experts at Essen Dr. Ley said § 
that the efforts of the past 5 years must be doubled if the Reich was f 
to maintain the lead over other countries she had achieved, and he 
announced that ‘arrangements had been made in all parts of the world F 
to bring back to Germany men who had emigrated. In a few months FF 
the first 2,000 would come back. F 

They must not only maintain their lead in aerial armament and F 
other fields, but increase it many times ; other nations must learn that : 
“nothing can be done against this people.”’ f 

Unfortunately Germany had no more workers. Those born in the 
War would diminish, not increase, the number, and workers must 
therefore be trained in the shortest possible time. Vocational training 
would begin at school, so as to reduce apprenticeship from 4 to 2 years 

Further, there were hundreds of thousands of people unemployed 
who did not realize it; they were busy at some utterly useless task 
These people, clerks, small traders, petty officials, would be put to work 
at something useful, such as coal mining. To-day, if one wanted to 


build even a small cottage it was necessary to fill out forms 15 yards § T 


long and submit them to a succession of superfluous officials. 

Oct. 31.—The resignations were announced by General Beck, the 
Chief of the General Staff, and of General von Rundstedt, Commander f 
of the First Army Group. They were succeeded by General Halder f 
and General von Bock. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 18.—It was announced that a credit of 120 million zloty 
(£4,800,000) was being granted to Poland. Germany would delive! 
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factory equipment of all kinds, in sauiinaae for raw materials, timber, 
and foodstuffs. Orders from Poland would be made within 2$ years. 

Oct. 19.—The Foreign Minister received M. Tiso and the Minister 
of the Interior in the Carpatho-Ukrainian Government. 

The Angriff, referring to Col. Beck’s visit to Rumania, said it was 
doubtless in line with Poland’s consistent policy, but it was to be ques- 
tioned whether the present occasion was favourable to the conception of 
a closer union between Eastern European peoples. The attitude of 
Rumania should be dictated not only by considerations arising from 
events in Czechoslovakia, but by fundamental motives and by a cautious 
,pproach to matters in which she had no direct interest. 

Oct. 21.—The press gave Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech a favourable 
reception, but the Vélkischer Beobachter stated that the scale of rearma- 
ment in Great Britain went far beyond British defensive needs, and 
deserved the attention of the countries against which it was obviously 
directed. 

Oct. 22.—Dr. Goebbels, speaking in Hamburg, announced that 
Germany would now devote all her energies to the solution of domestic 
problems. He devoted most of his speech to the recent crisis, however, 

» beginning by saying that it was necessary to have pauses “‘in order to 
save the nerves of our people. Like the boa constrictor,’’ he went on, 
‘we wanted to digest everything we ate, before we started again.” But 

) their enemies did not grant them this respite, and the summer was not 

'calm. Events had moved, partly from their own momentum, and partly 

on account of the wickedness and shortsightedness of their opponents. 

: When the tension increased and the Fihrer announced that the 

) Czechoslovak question must be settled within the year they did not 

) address an immediate reply to Prague. ‘‘ Oh, no quite a different 

» geographical direction,” he said, ‘‘ We ordered the building of our forti- 

fication in the West. When we clear up the mess in Central Europe 
we want no more threats from the West.” The people out West then 

)started putting their heads together. ‘‘ Something’s wrong here,” they 

said, and soon, as usual, they sent negotiators, mediators, and debating 

Hsocieties, and they did not understand that there was no chance for 

= hegotiations. 

: The German Government said that if they could not solve the 

problem peaceably they would do so by force. Then came the “ grimly 

B precise preparations which were visible to all.’”’ Germany had been 

)‘ortunate in being able to call upon a principle dear to their opponents— 

» self-determination. They could thus use the arguments of their opponents. 

i The foreign papers squealed, “Germany never wanted a war—the 

)German people did not.’”’ That was not the right way of putting it. 

» They did not want a war, but they were ready to fight, had they not got 

) what they wanted. 

i They were now becoming so accustomed to miracles that people 

) were beginning to ask : ‘“‘ What about the colonies? ’”’ ‘‘ Have you read 

"the English and French papers?’ he asked. ‘‘ Have you listened to 

| Strasbourg and Luxembourg? No, gentlemen, we have nothing more to 
pinherit. The world is against us; it is always against us. The only 
question is whether the world can do anything against us.”’ He went on: 

‘I could confidently say to the Fiihrer at the Sport Palast in Berlin 
at the end of September that there would be no new German capitulation 
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like that in 1919. The people also knew that the Fiihrer plays a clever 
game. The others are bluffing a bit. True, they will concentrate a bit 
of a fleet, but in the end they’ll come along because they don’t want 
bloodshed.” 

‘When the Sudeten question was being solved,” he continued, 
“what did the collective security club at Geneva do? Moscow said we 
will act if Paris acts. Paris said we will act if London acts. London 
said we will act if Moscow acts. And they all sat down and talked, 

They negotiated. But one thing was firm—the Rome-Berlin axis. . . , 
Now we are no longer alone. We have splendid relations with Tokyo, 
Warsaw, Belgrade, and Budapest. We have more friends than they 
themselves know.” 

Oct. 24.—Authoritative circles in Berlin, in references to the Angio- 
American trade negotiations, suggested that by widening these to include 
Germany it would be easy to get over obstacles arising from the com- 
mitments of the Ottawa Agreements. Germany could take American 
foodstuffs and raw materials and send to England chemicals and electrical 
machinery, for which England would pay in exports to the U.S.A. 

All the London newspapers of October 22 were confiscated by the 
police in Berlin. 

The Angriff, referring to the Pope’s speech at the Antiquities 
Congress, said he had indulged in monstrous accusations against the 
Reich, and added, “ this attitude of the man who allows himself to FR. 
be revered as the father of mankind answers itself. Here blind hatred F 
prevails, . . .” 7 

It was stated in Berlin that Herr Hitler’s recent announcement that fF) 
Germany had no more territorial claims in Europe must not be mis- 
interpreted by the Lithuanian Government. He had never said that 
the Government had ceased to be interested in the fate of Germans f 
living along the borders outside the Reich. On the contrary, everything F2°""* 
would be done to see that their lives and their existence were safeguarded. F¥“ 

Oct. 25.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, dealing with the colonial 
question, stated that its solution could not be made the subject of af 
deal; it was a question of equal rights. It also maintained that the F 
restoration of Germany’s colonial honour would be a service to the fF 
security of Europe, while it was doubtful whether Europe would be BR‘*™ 
able to maintain its position in Africa without German co-operation. 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, referring to Lord Halifax’ 
speech, said it was not quite a fact that there were in England no respon 
sible persons insane enough to desire war. The circles which opposed 
the Munich settlement must have desired the alternative of war. In 
Germany it must be earnestly hoped that the opinions of these circles 
would be more and more rejected by the British people. 

Reports ve German offer of a pact with Lithuania. (See Lithuania) ft 

The German-Czechoslovak Commission set up under a decision f 
of the Ambassadors’ Commission reached agreement on the question 0! 
social insurances and the postal and railway services. 

Signature of a new clearing agreement with Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia.) 

Herr Hitler received the Slovak Minister of Justice, M. Durcsanky. fF 

Oct. 27.—The Times of the previous day was confiscated in Berlin — 
by the Secret Police, for the fourth time in g days. 


(See 4 
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Statement to Tokyo correspondent of the Leipziger Neueste Nach- 
ichten ve interests and policy in China by Japanese Ambassador to 
ome. (See Japan.) 

The Angriff, in an article headed ‘‘ Governesses in Hiding,’’ referred 
» the demonstrations in South West Africa and Tanganyika, and said 
hat local organizations in mandatory territories—that is, the German 
olonies—had been developing a remarkable activity. ‘‘ We are watch- 
ng this,” it declared, “‘ and must face the fact that it has a grotesque as 
ell as a comic character. The persons in these organizations in South 
yd East Africa are those who made millions of money and who con- 
equently fear that they might lose their easy source of income if the 
ituation should change.” 

Moral appeals to Germany were misplaced, it concluded. 


Oct. 29.—General von Epp, opening a training institute near Berlin 
x ‘ colonial-political problems,”’ said the demand for colonies was not at 
1e moment an “ actual ”’ diplomatic question, but Germany would not 
ermit that the time at which this open question was to be solved should 
dictated to her. The initiative lay with the “ holders of the mandates 
ver our territories.” 
He added that Germany claimed nothing which belonged of right to 
thers ; she demanded those possessions which were taken away on the 
bretext of slanderous assertions, i.e., ““ our colonial possessions as a whole.”’ 
he colonies must be as closely connected with the home country as any 
berman province. 
following an arrangement between the Government and the Polish 


‘en put across the frontier on October 27 and 28, and the remainder of 

e who had been sent there, but not expelled, were allowed to return 
me. Those who had crossed into Poland were to stay there pending 
e result of the negotiations. (See Internal Affairs, Oct. 28). 


Oct. 30.—Herr Hitler received the Crown Prince of Italy. The 


'he committees set up by the Ambassadors’ Commission settled 
pveral of the outstanding questions ve the Sudetenland, including that 
the “installations ’’ which were to be handed over by the Czechs. 
hey were defined as “‘ installations attached to the ground which serve 
iblic purposes, irrespective of whether they are public or private 
roperty,’’ and, in addition, ‘‘ movable material which is necessary for 


He normal functioning of the installations.”’ 


Property of this character removed after September 20 (when the 
zech Government accepted the Anglo-French proposals) was to be 
turned by the Czechs. 

A payments agreement was made which would permit the resumption 

trade between Sudetenland and Czechoslovakia, despite the extension 


® the former of the system of foreign exchange control. 


Report of statement by Herr Hitler to the French Ambassador. 


pce France. External Affairs.) 


__ The Gauleiter of Essen, speaking at the conference of mining experts, 
id the reason Mr. Chamberlain had signed the Munich Agreement 
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was that he knew the Fihrer had 80 million people behind him determine; 
to use arms, if necessary, to establish the rights of the Sudeten Germans 
and secondly that behind this will there stood an Air Force which was 
ready to prove to the English nation within a few days that so-called 
splendid isolation had for all time ceased to exist. 

Oct. 31.—It was officially announced in Berlin that arbitration 
in the Hungaro-Czechoslovak dispute would be conducted in Vienn, 
on November 2, and that both sides had undertaken to accept the award 
without reservation and carry it out at once. The question at issue 
was that of a “ just ethnographic frontier delimitation ”’ between them, 
and the arbitrators would not deal with claims which did not conform 
to the ethnological principles of the Munich Agreement. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, in a despatch from its Rome correspondent 
said that the Spanish question had been discussed by Herr von Ribbentroy 
and Count Ciano and that “the assured victory of General Franco ff 
was held to be the only acceptable solution. 


SUDETEN TERRITORY. 

Oct. 20.—Herr Hitler, speaking at Krumau, said that more than 
100,000 square kilometres of land and about ro million inhabitants 
had been reconquered during the year without a stroke of the swordf 
This was possible “‘ because we were armed, and determined to stakf 
our force if necessary.”’ 

Oct. 26.—Herr Hitler arrived at Znaim, and in a speech, said tha 
the German troops which occupied it on October 2 would have don 


so even if an agreement had not been reached at Munich, “ for thp@.- 


Reich was ready to envisage all eventualities and the German peopl 


had decided to make justice triumphant whatever the cost.” 

Some provincial papers published a statement by the head of thi ye: 
Press Department of the Ministry of War, who gave the figures of tht 
forces employed in occupying the 5 Zones as I0 army corps, with 3 
divisions in all, half of which were motorized. 


Great sritain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 20.—Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking at Clacton, declared thaf 
never had four men been faced with a more formidable task than haf 
the Ministers who had had to decide on the action to be taken during 
the crisis, and that never did three men have a more courageous, a mor 
clear-sighted or a more vigorous leader than they had in Mr. Chamber 
lain. He could find no similar case in modern history in which a mai 
by his own efforts, physical, mental, moral, so completely changed th 
course of events. | 

Now that the fear of immediate war had been removed peop{ 
were saying that if he had been firm at the start and had threatency 
Herr Hitler with war there would have been no crisis; if, when th 
crisis had started, he had insisted upon better terms, Herr Hitler wou 
have given in. ‘I can say with full knowledge of the course of event 
he declared, that there is no justification for these unsupported charge 

. Mr. Chamberlain is the keenest, the clearest, and the most resolu! 
negotiator with whom I have ever come into contact. If better tem 
for Czechoslovakia could have been obtained Mr. Chamberlain wouy 
have obtained them.” é 
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If he, the speaker, believed that an irreparable blow had been 
truck at the foundations of democracy he would be forced to the con- 
ction that they must fight a preventive war against the dictators. 
‘he pages of history were filled with the failures, the futilities, and the 
jisasters of prev entive wars. 

They had to live in the same world with dictatorships, and he was 
-onvinced that without friendly relations between England and Germany 
here could be no stable peace in the world. After declaring that the 
‘aval Agreement had been loyally carried out by Germany, he said he 
lieved that with patience, restraint, and a readiness to understand 
heir respective points of view it was possible to fill up the trenches that 
iad been dividing Europe into hostile camps. 

If asked why he urged the need for greater security in Britain and 
hroughout the Empire he would reply in the words used by Herr Hitler 
t Saarbriicken, when he said that Germany’s motto must be “ Always 


: villing for peace, and any hour ready for ‘defence.’’ Herr Hitler and 


r. Chamberlain believed in each other’s peaceful aspirations, but 
he Chancellor’s successor might not hold his views. 

Dealing with the need for developing and perfecting air raid pre- 
autions Sir Samuel said they meant much more than gas-masks, trenches, 
tc.; they covered the whole field of home security, and meant the 


he life of the nation in the face of air attack. 

Oct. 26.—The Secretary for Air, speaking in London, emphasized the 
mportance of the Air Defence Cadet Corps, a valuable adjunct to the 
.A.F. It would also give increasing help to civil aviation by familiarizing 
‘oung men with all aspects of aviation, and making them air-minded. 


ear. 
Sir Thomas Inskip, speaking at Stubbington, said the question of 
1 national register was under close consideration. There was a wealth 


%{ readiness for national service, but there were also people who said 
Whey were not aware of the directions in which their services were wanted. 


le hoped the public would receive some assistance comparatively soon. 
He went on to say that he hoped nobody would suppose that 
hey had secured the blessings of peace for all time, or even for years, 
'y one single stroke. ‘“‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s decision,” he said, “‘ was 
foundation. It was not an edifice. It was the beginning of a 
olicy, and not a single act. It may be that we shall have to make 
nother choice on the road, and it may be a hard road, that leads to 
The choice may come soon or it may come late, but I am 

juite certain that we are none of us so foolish as to think that we have, 


»>y some easy, short-cut method, secured peace.”’ 


Peace must be worked for, and one ingredient in the recipe for it 
vas that it was essential for the Government to have the support of 


@ihe country ; otherwise their effort would be blundering and weak and 


‘acillating. 
He did not regret having said in Parliament that there were gaps 


and omissions in their defence. They were not yet in sight of the end 


f re armament ; it took a long time to get under way, but now that they 
vere in the third year of rearmament “there is, in almost everything,” 


gee said, “a stream which might fairly be described as a flood of those 
armaments and equipment which we need to complete our defences. 
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Earl Stanhope was appointed First Lord of the Admiralty, ani 
Earl De La Warr, President of the Board of Education. : 

The Report of the Committee on Evacuation of the Population jy 
war time was published, accompanied by a memorandum by the Home 
Secretary, who said the Government had accepted the principles of the 
recommendations in the Report. 

These included the principle that evacuation should not be com. 
pulsory, and that production in the large industries must be maintained 

Oct. 28.—The Labour Party published a manifesto entitled “ 4 
Supreme National Effort for Peace: Labour’s Call to the People.” |; 
contained recommendations for the improvement of the defence services 
and organizations, and called for a Ministry of Defence, the organization 
of man-power, on a voluntary basis, suppression of profiteering, heavier 
taxation on large incomes, and increase in the home production of food. 

Oct. 31.—Viscount Runciman was appointed Lord President oj 
the Council, in place of Lord Hailsham, who had resigned. Sir John 
Anderson was appointed Lord Privy Seal, to succeed Earl de la Warr 
and Mr. MacDonald was appointed Dominions Secretary. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 19.—The U.S. Ambassador, speaking at a Navy League dinner in 
London, said that recent events would stimulate the already frenzied 
race for arms. Considering what they had been through, however, thi 
decision of any nation sincerely committed to a policy of peace to build 
up its military forces could only be commended. 

Nevertheless the arms burden was approaching a point where it 
threatened to engulf them all in a major disaster; but the nations 
leaders were presented with a terrible dilemma. Failure to arm might 
mean domination by a stronger Power, or group of Powers. Further 
rearming would eventually bring severe economic difficulties to everyone 
No one nation could stop this vicious circle, but they would have to get 
together if they were to maintain a standard of living anything like 
that they now enjoyed. The American people looked forward to th 
day when the nations would realize that they must agree upon a limitation 
and reduction of arms. 

Instead of hammering away at what were regarded as irreconcilable 
between the democratic and dictator countries they could advantageous!) 
bend their energies towards solving their common problems. It was 
true the two kinds of countries had fundamental divergencies of outlook 
which went deeper than politics; but there was simply no sense if 
letting these differences grow into unrelenting antagonisms. They had 
to live together, in the same world. 

Mr. Kennedy went on to say that England and the U.S.A. seemed 
to have reached an understanding regarding naval matters. Neither 
Navy had assumed any obligation to assist the other in time of trouble 
on the other hand, they could rid their minds of the thought that they 
should ever again be enemies. “ This is not an alliance in any sens 
of the word, not even a negative alliance. It is just common sense 
He also said, ‘‘ It is probably the first time that two nations, not bound b) 
an alliance, have actually welcomed every ship launched by the other. 

In a reference to merchant shipping he pointed out that all nations 
including Britain, subsidized industries considered vital to the national 
welfare in one way or another. Shipping had ceased to be a business 
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in most countries, and had become, instead, an adjunct of national 
defence. 

Oct. 22.—Dr. Benes arrived in London on a private visit. The 
Czechoslovak Minister issued a statement explaining that his health 
was rather badly broken, and he would be very grateful if his privacy 
could be strictly respected. 

Oct. 24.—Lord Halifax’s speech at Edinburgh. (See page 8.) 

Oct. 25.—It was announced that the King had approved the 
appointment of the Duke of Kent as Governor-General of the Common- 
wealth of Australia on the retirement of Lord Gowrie in November, 1939. 

Oct. 26.—Lord Halifax broadcast an address to the U.S.A. in which 
he paid a tribute to the part played by President Roosevelt's messages 
at the end of September in helping to preserve peace. 

He considered it just as important for them in England to under- 
stand the American people’s position as it was for Americans to under- 
stand theirs, and he went on, “‘ You have your responsibilities, and we 
have ours. We fully accept your desire not to be caught up in disputes 
and controversies which are far from your shores and which do not 
seem to touch you directly. We do not question the motives which 
have inspired your Neutrality Legislation. And no one on this side 
expects you to do anything which we have the sense to know to be 
impossible.” 

Americans had, however, been following recent developments in 
Europe with “acute interest and anxiety,” and the criticisms of the 
British Government’s action were a proof that they felt as strongly as 
English people did about the things which it was vital for the world to 
hold on to, if international relations were to be at all securely founded. 
“ Your criticisms therefore bring you nearer to us,” he said, “ than 
would an attitude of indifference on your part. But when you feel 
impelled to criticize, may I remind you of something which I have no 
doubt is true. . . . We who are, so to speak, on the spot and have a 
direct part to play must needs exercise restraint in speech or action, which 
is less incumbent on your people, widely removed as you are from the 
first impact of these events.’ 

They had learnt by bitter experience that, however righteous the 
cause, war was likely to leave a legacy of greater difficulties than it could 
resolve, for the heat of conflict was fatally apt to blur the issues, and 
the evils of war dragged on into the peace that followed. There would 
perhaps always be cases in which war would be unavoidable and right, 
but there would be few to say that the great catastrophe that war was 
should not, if possible, be averted. His own conscience was clear that 
the Government, and the Prime Minister, acted rightly in the endeavours 
that were made to prevent war. 

There were before them all the time two points which were 
inescapable, he said. “‘ The first was that, if Germany had carried out 
her intention of invading Czechoslovakia, there was nothing which 
France, or Russia, or we, or any others, could together have done which 
would have saved Czechoslovakia from being overrun. 

‘The second was that, even if war had come, we should have em- 
barked upon it knowing that no body of statesmen when the war was 
over would ever have been able, as in the case of Belgium after the Great 
War, to redraw the boundaries of Czechoslovakia as they had been 
drawn by the Treaty of Versailles. 
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“You will say to me, ‘ Yes, but where is all this to end?’ [py 
that I would say this : We are not less alive than you to the fact that no 
true peace can exist until the nations are agreed that law and not force 
shall rule the world. We know well enough that peace will not come 
just by waiting for it, for peace is something more than the mere absence 
of destructive war. The only foundation for such a peace is under. 
standing, and the first stage on that road is that nations who share the 
same ideals should be prepared to think together.”’ 

It might be that the peace they desired would only come through 
sacrifices, freely flowing from a spirit of determination and of national 
resolution. They were living in one of the great periods of human 
history ; there had been times when it almost seemed that there was a 
restless spirit in mankind forbidding him to tread steadily the straight 
path of progress. 

He concluded : “‘ For countries like yours and mine which have been 
so favoured in the past by history and circumstance there is a heavy 
responsibility to use all our energy to guide our fellow men towards a 
future which may serve us all. . . . Let the nations make no miscalcu- 
lation ; if, in the alternative, they fail, they will assuredly all sink together 
into the same abyss, which knows no distinction of geography, philosophy, 
or race.” 

The Government received a telegram from the Arab National 
League, representing 250,000 Arabs in the U.S.A., urging them not to 
be misled by “ the clamour of a vociferous Jewish minority using the 
United States to perpetuate an experiment responsible for the Palestine 


chaos.” 
Oct. 30.—The King of Greece arrived in London. 


Hungary 

Oct. 19.—The Chef de Cabinet of the Polish Foreign Ministry arrived 
in Budapest and saw the Foreign Minister. 

The Prime Minister received a telegram from the National Council 
of the Carpatho-Russian Peoples living in the U.S.A. stating that the 
Czechoslovaks had failed to carry out the obligation undertaken in the 
Treaty of St. Germain to give Ruthenia full self-government. It declared 
that it now regarded all Czech promises as worthless and opposed all 
further connection of Ruthenia with the Republic. Dr. Imredy was asked 
to use his influence in favour of the reunion of the Ruthenian peopl 
with Hungary. 

Oct. 23.—The Prime Minister, in an article in the press, said that 
the Hungarian nation needed internal rejuvenation. The moment 
when large masses of Magyars were rejoining the mother country was 
propitious for shedding those parts of the nation’s traditional gar) 
which appeared antiquated. 

The two bases of the national economy must be work and the soil, 
and the soil should be shared by as many people as possible. On thie 
other hand, discipline must be maintained. 

As to foreign policy he said “ the faithful friendship of three grea! 
friends who stood by this country in these grave hours shall be repaid 
with faithfulness.” 

The Government were understood to consider the last Czech ofier as 
unacceptable, because it still proposed the retention of towns importan!§ 
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(om the point of view of Magyar nationality and culture, e.g. Pozsony 
Bratislava), Nyitra, Kassa, Ungvar, and Munkacs. 

Oct. 24.—The Government’s reply to the offer was published. This 
proposed that the areas Czechoslovakia had already agreed to transfer 
<hould be occupied by Hungary at once ; also that, with the exception of 
Pozsony, plebiscites should be held in all areas where the frontiers sug- 
vested by the two countries differed. The right of voting should be 
accorded to all those who lived in those places on October 28, 1918, or 
who were born there before that date. 

The administration of the areas concerned should be taken over by 
international organs by November 15 and the voting be concluded by 
November 30. 

In the case of Pozsony, where no nationality had a clear majority 
in 1910, Hungary offered to enter into direct negotiations afterwards. 

The Government wished to see a lasting settlement and close co- 
operation between all the peoples of the Danube Basin, and this could be 
assured only if all nationalities of Eastern Czechoslovakia were allowed 
to decide their future by free plebiscites. If the Prague Government 
could not consent to this, Hungary would even go so far as to submit 
the remaining conditions (including the fate of Pozsony) to international 
arbitration. 

An unofficial comment emphasized that the Note was not an ulti- 
matum, as the Government were anxious to see a peaceful and agreed 
solution. 

Oct. 26.—The Czechoslovak reply to the Note was published officially. 
It rejected the idea of a plebiscite, but agreed to the suggestion of arbi- 
tration by Germany and Italy; also of the participation of Poland 
provided Rumania was represented. 

Oct. 27.—The Government’s reply to the Czechoslovak Note of the 


Sprevious day was transmitted to Prague. It regretted that the proposal 


to hold plebiscites had not been accepted, and insisted that the suggestion 
was made in full conformity with the spirit of the Munich Agreement. 
It was true that the text of that agreement only mentioned the Germans, 
Poles, and Hungarians in Czechoslovakia, but the Government considered 
that it based the settlement of the Czechoslovak frontiers on the principle 
of national self-determination, and that it was not possible, therefore, 
to deny this benefit to the other races of Czechoslovakia. 

Satisfaction was expressed that the Czech Government had agreed 
to submit the dispute to arbitration by Germany and Italy ; the actual 
constitution of the Court of Arbitration might be left to the care of those 
two Powers. 

Finally, the Government considered that decisions concerning the 
method and time-table of the actual evacuation by the Czech troops 
and the occupation by Hungarian troops of those areas the transfer of 
which had already been accepted were outside the scope of arbitration, 
and must be settled directly between the Governments of Prague and 
Budapest. 





INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Oct. 28.—Speaking in Rome at the celebration of the anniversary 


of the March on Rome Signor Mussolini said, ‘“‘ The break in the clouds 
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on the political horizon shows signs of extending. It is becoming bigge; 
and more promising. Meanwhile we Fascists continue, and shall cop. 
tinue, our march with the same inflexible energy with which we marched 


in that unforgettable October of 1922.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 18.—Count Ciano received the Polish Ambassador, who wa; 
understood to have informed him of Col. Beck’s mission to Rumania, 

Signor Mussolini telegraphed to General Franco: “I want tg 
assure you that Fascist Italy is and will remain fraternally linked with 
you until your victory.” 

Oct. 20.—Over 10,000 Legionaries landed at Naples and were 
inspected by the King. 

Oct. 21.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said he considered the new 
plans for rearmament in England, France, and the U.S.A. called for ay 
explanation, “‘ and not a too summary one.”’ He found it difficult to 
reconcile Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts for peace with his insistence on th 
necessity of continuing rearmament plans with renewed energy, and 
with the movement in favour of a form of national service. 

Oct. 25.—Lord Halifax’s speech was received by the press without 
much criticism, but his statements as to rearmament were met by the 
remark that “‘ rearmament of elephantine proportions cannot be justified 
simply by the pretext that others are not disarming,” made by the 
Tribuna. Super-armaments, coming directly after Munich, were nog 
in keeping with the idea that the Agreement represented the victory 
of a just cause which was to be the prelude to general reconciliation— 
but rather supported the theory that it implied the defeat of thf 
democracies owing to their inadequate preparation for war. 

The Fascist Grand Council issued a decree providing for tle 
inclusion of the 4 provinces of Libya in the national territory. ‘1 

Oct. 26.—An emphatic official denial was given to the report of thyf*° 
landing of Italian airmen, etc., at Gibraltar on October 13. ‘ 

Oct. 27.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Rome. Signor Gayda 
in his paper, said that the purview of German and Italian foreign policy 
went beyond the Hungaro-Czechoslovak controversy and was concernej 
with the whole complicated panorama of world politics. First in im 
portance was the reaction of the democratic Powers to the Four-Power 
Agreement of Munich, and he asked whether Germany and Italy coul! 
trust in the conciliatory explanations given in certain official speeches 
or should treat them with reserve and distrust. 

As to Spain, he said the situation was bound to assume new aspect 
with the departure of the Italian legionaries, though this did not imp) 
any change in Italy's political intentions. He also stated that Italo 
German-Japanese relations were “assuming a double significance ! 
their general anti-Communist intention and in the ill-cenceived reacti 
of certain Powers.”’ 

Count Ciano received the British Ambassador, who was understo0 
to have informed him that his Government intended to put the Ang! 
Italian Agreement into operation. 

Oct. 28.—Signor Mussolini received Herr von Ribbentrop, who he 
previously had a prolonged discussion with Count Ciano. 
also received the Hungarian Minister. 
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Oct. 29.—The main body of colonists for Libya sailed from Genoa. 
They numbered about 12,000. 

Herr von Ribbentrop left Rome after further conversations with 
Sjenor Mussolini and Count Ciano. 

- The latter received the Hungarian Minister and the Czech Chargé 

Affaires and informed them that Italy and Germany accepted in 
principle the request that they should arbitrate. Reports were current 
that, as a result of the discussions with Herr von Ribbentrop the idea of 
plebiscites was discarded. 

Oct. 30.—Signor Gayda, in the Voce a’Italia, said that the three points 
on which German and Italian views agreed were : (1) Speedy settlement 
{ the dispute between Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia ; (2) sym- 
pathy and * active solidarity ’’ with the legitimate interests of Hungary ; 

ippreciation of the remarkable efforts of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to create a new regime. 

lhe Messaggero stated oat Japan was about to propose revision of 
the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 (Italy was one of the signatories). “‘ It 
is evident,’ it said, “‘ that the new situation in China will demand the 
extending of a different basis between the signatory Powers. Japan 
ought to enjoy a special position on the Continent in view of her fresh 
responsibilities, assumed at the cost of huge sacrifices.”’ 


ct. 19.—A Treaty of Friendship between Manchukuo and Poland 

was signed in Tokyo, and the Manchukuo Government was recognized 
by Poland. 

23.—The press said that the capture of Canton would go far 


stowards the correction of the mistaken ideas of the foreign Powers 


oncerned in China, and two papers warned Great Britain that the 
mly means of safeguarding the prosperity, and even existence of Hong- 
kong hey co-operation with Japan. 

24.—-Attitude of Japan to the League Mandates Commission 


in 1 Paseo of the Mandated Islands in the Pacific. (See League of 


Nations. ) 

Oct. 25.—Issue of communiqué from Imperial Headquarters ve the 
ombing ¢ f the British gunboat Sandpiper at Changsha. (See Sino- 
Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Oct. 27.—The Minister of War, in a statement ve the capture of 
Hankow, said, ‘‘ It is necessary for Japan to effect speedily a new national 
leflence position to cope with the new situation in the Far East, and to 
neet effectively the changes in the international situation. It is necessary 
0 launch various enterprises for the development of a synthetic nation: ul 
ower to check the various influences lying behind the anti- Japanese 
administration in China.”’ 

He also said that the ‘“‘ armed dispute" with the Chiang Kai-shek 
égime was little affected by the fall of the Wuhan cities, “and Sino- 
Japanese hostilities had only just started. 

The Ambassador to Rome, in a statement to the Tokyo correspondent 
ft the Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, said that he envisaged 10 years of 
ork for Japan before the ‘“‘ new China ”’ came into being. It would be 
t second Manchukuo, probably with a number of independent govern- 
lets under a federal president. 


‘ ” 
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There would be an alliance with Japan, and probably a Customs 
union. Japan had no territorial aims. She had no intention of sharing 
her victory with the Western Powers, but the rights of foreign Power 
would continue to be respected. Their financial co-operation was 
desired. 

German technicians and industry and German trade would, he said 
be able to work on a preferential basis. But although Japan would be 
generous to the foreign Powers, the British predominance in Eastern Asia 
had been ended for all time to come. 

The constructive work facing Japan demanded resolution on the 
part of the whole nation under its political leadership. For this the 
renovation of the internal political system must be carried further ; the 
liberal era in Japan was running out, and the nation would return to its 
traditional totalitarian principles. 

Publication of U.S. Note of October 6 to the Japanese Government. 
(See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 28.—The Prime Minister received the French Ambassador, to 
whom he protested against the transport of arms, etc., to China through 
Indo-China. He pointed out that in October, 1937, the French Gover- 
ment had promised that such traffic would be prohibited, but the Japanese 
Government had information that it was still going on. 

He intimated that “in case they failed to take suitable measure 
to prohibit the traffic Japan might be compelled in self-defence to take 
such measures as she deems necessary.” 


Ietobe 
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The press announced that the conversations with the British Am ; 


bassador had been resumed. 


Statements re the bombing of H.M.S. Sandpiper. (See Sino-Japaney A i, 


War. Foreign Interests.) 


Oct. 29.—Mr. Arita was appointed Foreign Minister, and Mr. Hattif) 


Oversea Minister. Mr. Arita told the press that he would try to removw 


the causes of friction with Europe and America, and make a true underf 


standing of the significance of Japan’s holy war prevail. 


As Foreign Minister for the second time he would devote all his 


energies towards regulating Japan’s relations with the rest of the world, 
and towards securing for Japan what was her due. The needs of national 


policy would determine his attitude towards the conversations witl 


England. 
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Oct. 30.—Italian paper on Japan’s position in China. (See /talif, 


External Affairs.) 


Oct. 31.—The National Mobilization Council (set up under the@ 


Mobilization Law of April, 1938) approved the draft of 3 Imperid 
Ordinances, providing for : (I) special training of technicians for nation 
service ; (2) training of technicians in factories and workshops; 4! 
(3) expansion and improvement of certain factories. 


League of Nations 

Oct. 24.—The Mandates Commission met and the Japanese repre 
sentative stated that he would take no part in the session in view 0 
his Government’s decision to refuse all collaboration with the technic 
organs of the League. 

It was understood that Japan would not send a representati\’ 
to answer questions on the administration of the mandate for the Islan¢ 
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in the Pacific. (The Chinese Government had drawn the attention 
f the Council to the extension to these islands of the Japanese National 
fobilization Bull.) 

Oct. 29.—The French representative, speaking in the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, said there was no sign of an incorrect attitude on 
he part of the former Mufti of Jerusalem. 

Oct. 31.—The French delegate, replying to questions as to the 
methods used to prevent aid to the Palestine rebels going from Syria, 
old the Permanent Mandates Commission that the French and British 
authorities were in close collaboration in Syria. The Administration 
had done all in its power to control the frontier and prevent the traffic 
jn arms, but the supervision of the frontier was very difficult. 

[he traffic going on was between French Mandated Territory and 
‘ransjordan, no doubt in transit for Palestine. There was much sympathy 
or the rebels on both sides of the frontier, and this rendered control 
more difficult. 


Lithuania 

Oct. 18.—It was reported that in the Diet, meeting at Kaunas on 
October 15, members from Memel had protested against the Govern- 
“Pment’s proposals for the abrogation of martial law throughout the 

“country (including Memelland) on the ground that new Bills, which 
_Pwere to replace it, involved the continuance in another form of the state 
‘Poof martial law. 

Oct. 19.—Protest by Polish Government against persecution of 
P Polish residents. (See Poland.) 

— Oct. 20.—A conference opened at Kaunas of the Ministers to France, 
# Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, Russia, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
;f! estonia, and Sweden to discuss the position of Memel. 

Oct. 24.—The Government were understood to have decided not 
ifto proceed with the Bills for the safety of the State. 

Oct. 25.—Reports were current, from Polish sources, that Germany 
had offered the Government a pact of non-aggression, to remain in 
orce for 15 years, with a frontier guarantee, on condition that Lithuania 
erminated her pact with the U.S.S.R., revised her trading agreements, 


and transformed the Memel area into a free zone. 


| Oct. 26.—The Government issued a categorical denial of the reports 
segarding the German offers, and declared they were false from beginning 
o end. 

Oct. 29.—The Government informed the Memel Government that 
martial law would be raised at the end of the month without awaiting 
ithe passing of the Defence Precautions Bill. 

_ It was also announced that negotiations in Kaunas between the 
sovernment and the German Minister re Memel and German-Lithuanian 
elations in general had resulted in agreement on all essential points. 


lanchukuo 
Oct. 19.—Signature of Treaty of Friendship with Poland and 
ecognition of the Government. (See Japan.) 
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Memel Territory 

Oct. 21.—The German United Party (holding 24 seats in the Die: 
out of 29) was understood to object strongly to the new Lithuanian |ay 
for the protection of the State, complaining that martial law had only 
nominally been countermanded, as all the emergency regulations were 
included in the new law. The only difference was that the Gov ernor of 
the Territory was made responsible for their execution instead of th: 
military commandant. 

The Lithuanian Government had promised the Memellanders jp 
April that they would remove martial law and restore the autonomoy 
administration according to the Memel Statute. (See also Lithuanig 

Oct. 26.—The Diet met to protest against the two Bills providing 
security measures to come into force in Memel with the raising of martial 
law throughout Lithuania. German Deputies demanded full autonomy 
and declared that Lithuanian sovereignty over Memel was conditional. 

Lithuanian members who tried to speak were rendered inaudible by 


the singing of Memel National songs by a crowd of Germans in the publicfi 


gallery. 
After the sitting large crowds in the streets greeted the German 
Consul-General with shouts of ‘‘ One Reich, one people, one Fiihrer,”’ ani 
“We want to return to the Reich.”’ 

Oct. 29.—Announcement re lifting of Martial Law, etc. 


Lithuania.) 


Mexico 

Oct. 22.—Buildings and property of an oil company subsidiary t 
the Standard Oil Co. were seized by agents of the Ministries of Finane 
and Economics, and the U.S. Ambassador made a protest to the Foreig 
Office. 

Oct. 23.—President Cardenas, in an interview published by t 
New York Times, stated that the Government considered the only {ai 
basis of settlement of the oil companies claims for compensation was {c 
Mexico to pay every penny of the investments of British and U.S. com 
panies from the day they first began the exploitation or operation of thi 
oil-fields. He did not, however, regard the expropriation as a matte 
for diplomatic intervention, and he invited the oil companies to negotiat 
directly with him regarding compensation. 

Oct. 25.—The Ministry of National Economy refused the administra 
tive appeal of 17 oil companies asking for the revocation of the expr 
priation decrees. 

Further expropriations were carried out of land belonging ' 
Americans, making a total of 500 acres of residential land in the capité 
and over 45,000 acres of farm land seized within a week. 

a contra 
with an Italian oil firm, reported to be for 5 million barrels of oil! 
which cash would be paid. 


Palestine 

Oct. 18.—The High Commissioner authorized the appointment ° 
military commanders to take over from the Civilian District Comms 
sioners, who, however, remained responsible for the civil administratio 
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4 Military Governor of Jerusalem was appointed, and the whole of the 
police were placed under military control. 

' The New City of Jerusalem was encircled by British troops, and an 
.-hour curfew was imposed. 

Oct. 19.—British troops combed out the Old City and took control. 
Nine Arabs were killed. The Haram-esh-Sherif, in which many armed 
Arabs had taken refuge, was surrounded, but not entered. 

Oct. 20.—Order was restored in Jerusalem, and steps were taken to 
supply the poor in the Old City with food and to send the sick to hospital. 
[he total Arab casualties were 19 killed and 25 wounded. The Arab 
strike continued, and very few peasants came in with milk, vegetables, etc. 

The Sheikhs in the Mosques in Jerusalem agreed to the military 
cupation of certain houses overlooking the Haram, and to an inspection 
by the District Commissioner. They also signed a statement condemning 
shooting from any place in the Mosque of el Aksa if such ever occurred. 

Oct. 22.—Skirmishes in the Nablus area resulted in 22 Arabs being 


Skilled, and aircraft killed 10 at el Kubeiba when dispersing a band. 


lhe curfew was raised in the Old City in Jerusalem. 

Oct. 23.—Land mines exploded near Tulkarm but did little damage, 
and an attempt to burn the railway station at Jaffa was prevented. 

Oct. 24.—-The Haram was inspected at the invitation of the Moslem 
Supreme Council and the Sheikhs of the Aksa Mosque, and no armed men 
were found. Evidences of the use of the minarets of the Mosque as a 


| firing post were, however, discovered. 


Jaffa was described as under the control of the rebels, who issued a 
manifesto stating that any Arab found in possession of identity or curfew 
cards would be shot. 

Oct. 25.—A well-known Christian Arab was murdered at Bethlehem. 
He had helped his sons to leave the country to escape military service 


swith the rebels.) 


Fines totalling nearly £P1,200 were imposed on 24 villages in Galilee 
near which the roads had been damaged. A combing out of the Haifa 
and Nazareth sub-districts was begun by troops and aircraft, and 5 rebels 
were killed. 

Oct. 26.—Several houses in the village of Miar, just north of the 
Acre-Safed road, were blown up as a punishment for the firing on troops 
which had occurred and for the damaging of roads in the neighbourhood. 

The Government’s bi-annual schedule of immigration was published, 
fixing the number of Jews to be allowed entry in the 6 months ending 
March 31, 1939 at 4,600, of whom 2,000 would be people possessing at 
least £1,000. 

Oct. 27.—Troops inflicted severe casualties on a band south of 
Miar village, killing a well-known agitator, and capturing the headquarters 
equipment of the local section of the rebel command. 

The Jewish Mayor of Tiberias was shot and fatally wounded in 


| the street, and a curfew was imposed. 


_ Oct. 29.—The Arab Mayor of Beisan was shot and seriously wounded. 
British troops searched Gaza and arrested go persons who did not reside 
there. They also searched Ain-el-Mansi, near Megiddo, and arrested 
60 Arabs, including a man who had acted as chief of the rebel military 
courts. 

Armed Arabs raided an Arab bank at Hebron, and another band 


staided the station at Jaffa. 
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Oct. 30.—A well-known Arab landowner of Haifa was shot dead 
and 7 other Arabs were killed by terrorists at different places. 

At the Jaffa Post Office a notice was posted up, signed by Are 
Abdel Razzak, commander of the rebels, warning all British residenjs 
that the “savage murders’’ which the British army was committing 
against peaceful Arab civilians would not continue further withoy 
reprisals. 

Oct. 31.—Statement re traffic in arms from Syria before the League 
Mandates Commission. (See League of Nations.) 

Jaffa was placed under a 24-hour curfew and searched by British 
troops. About 70 arrests were made. 

The Jewish community in Jerusalem declared an afternoon holiday 
while collections were made for the redemption fund, to provide extr 
protection for colonies and urban areas. 


Poland 

Oct. 18.—Credit granted by Germany for purchase of factory 
equipment, machinery, etc. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Col. Beck left for Rumania to consult with King Carol and 
discuss means for “establishing a final and pacific stabilization o/ 
problems arising out of the recent crisis.”’ 

The Government instructed the Courts to apply Article 156 of the 
Criminal Code to all who boycotted the elections. 


of Manchukuo. (See Japan.) 
External Affairs.) 


Lithuanian Government against “the recent persecution of Poles ani 
the chauvinistic incidents which have occurred ”’ there. 


The President of the Slovak National Committee arrived in Warsavf 


on behalf of the Slovak Government. 

Oct. 23.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Kalisz, severely criticize! 
the parties’ decision to boycott the elections, and said the Governmet! 
refused to recognize the moral right of their leaders to restrain fret 
citizens of the Polish State from fulfilling their duty. 

Oct. 28.—It was announced that the Government had intervene! 
energetically in Berlin regarding the expulsion of Polish Jews from 
Germany. 

Oct. 29.—It was announced that a few hundred German citizens 4 
Warsaw, Lodz, Lwow, and other towns had been arrested as a counter 
measure to the German arrests of Poles. 

Arrangement with the German Government to suspend the expulsic! 
of Poles. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Several parties of Polish Jews from Germany reached Warsaw, at! 
were given assistance by the Red Cross and Jewish organizations. Mari 
were reported to be in the frontier zones, in barracks, railway trucks, etc. 
and in deep distress. 

Oct. 30.—The Vice-Premier, speaking at Poznan, said that 


Rhodesia there were two people to the square kilometre, and in Australi 


one, but there were in Poland agricultural areas, with no industry, su) 
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porting about 150 people to the square kilometre. Some nations pos- 
sessed colonial territory a hundred times as great as the motherland. 

The rich nations, he added, invited the poor ones to respect humani- 
tarian principles and give shelter to foreign people, while shutting their 
own undeveloped colonies to the immigration of Poland’s surplus Jews. 

Poland, he said, had no intention of adopting any sort of totalitarian 
regime ; as she was situated between two rival totalitarian States 
she wished to maintain good relations with both, but she would 
find her own way along her own lines. 

Economic development depended on political changes to be made 
in the internal life of the country. The Government were determined 
to do their utmost to draw the broad masses into the economic life 
of the country, as well as to find agreement with Right wing Nationalist 
elements and with the peasants. 

Oct. 31.—About 1,200 Jews expelled from Germany arrived in 
Warsaw, and larger numbers were reported to have reached Cracow 
and other towns. 


| and 


Portugal 
on Ome 


Oct. 25.—The South African Minister of Defence arrived in Lisbon 
of thon an official visit as the guest of the Government. 
i, Oct. 26.—Mr. Pirow was received by the Prime Minister, and also 
sitiel by President Carmona. 
: Oct. 28.—An official communiqué stated that a number of matters of 
_ mutual interest had been discussed with Mr. Pirow, and, in particular, 
“agreement was reached in connection with air services between S. Africa 
‘and Angola. Trade possibilities between them were to be explored with 


{/a view to a formal agreement at a later date. 


» Rumania 
Oct. 19.—Col. Beck arrived in Galatz and was received by King 
Carol. He also had a discussion with the Foreign Minister. German 
hint to Rumania that the Ruthenian claims of Poland and Hungary 
were not her concern. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 
Oct. 20.—The Government were understood to hold the view that 
the disappearance of Ruthenia was not desirable. They were opposed 
to Czechoslovakia being forced to make further sacrifices, and also to 
the severance of Rumania’s communications with that country, with 
swhich there was considerable trade. 

_ Oct. 21.—It was stated in Bucarest that the 50,000 Rumanians 
living in Ruthenia had appealed to Rumania not to allow the territory 
to be ceded to Hungary. 

Universul stated that Col. Beck had had to return to Warsaw with 
the assurance that Rumania was not going to change her foreign policy 
or abandon her allies. Further, strategical interests made it inadvisable 
to have another 150 kilometre common frontier between Rumania and 
Hungary. Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, needed a way out to the 
Black Sea and a passage down to the Balkans. 

, Oct. 25.—The Under-Secretary of the Propaganda Ministry, addressing 
'f provincial and minority newspaper representatives, thanked the minority 
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press for the support it had given the Government in the crisis, |; 
knew, he said, that Rumanian frontiers were within and not outside 
Rumanian ethnical rights. Statistics showed that Rumania had nothing 
to give, and, if anything, something to take, but her wish for peace 
had caused her to keep silent about her own minorities. 


South Africa 


Oct. 25.—The Minister of Defence in Lisbon. (See Portugal.) 
Discussions on the situation in South-West Africa opened in Pretoria 
between General Hertzog and the Administrator of the Territory. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 18.—Port Denia and Valencia port were raided, and the naval 
base at Cartagena was attacked by bombers from Majorca which were 
driven off by Republican aircraft. 

Raiders also attacked Alcala de Henares, near Madrid, and caused 
several casualties. 

Oct. 20.—Barcelona was raided and 24 people killed. The position 
on the Ebro was described as a stalemate. 

Oct. 21.—Tarragona was bombed by 15 Savoia planes, but no 
casualties were reported. 

Oct. 30.—General Franco’s troops resumed the offensive on the 
Ebro and captured the Sierra de los Caballos, a range commanding the 
road from Gandesa to Reus antl Tarragona. 

Five leaders of the P.O.U.M., or Spanish Trotskyists were sentenced 


to long terms of imprisonment at Barcelona for rebellion against the 
Government. Two were acquitted. 

Oct. 31.—A series of air raids on ports on the Mediterranean coast 
caused 70 deaths and much damage. Alicante, Sagunto, and Valencia 
port were attacked. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 18.—Telegram to General Franco from Signor Mussolini. (See 
Italy. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 19.—Two British ships were damaged in Barcelona harbour when 
it was raided by 10 Italian bombers. There were no casualties. 

Oct. 24.—Some 150 Spaniards who had taken refuge in the Cuban 
Embassy in Madrid since the war began left for Valencia and Gandia 
to be exchanged for Republican hostages held by General Franco. 

Oct. 27.—An attack on Figueras, on October 14, by General Franco s 
aircraft was investigated by the British Commission for the Investigation 
of Air Bombardments, which came to the conclusion that bombs had 
been dropped on the town, an open one except for the location there o! 
an officer cadet training school. There were no other military objectives 

Seventy high explosive and incendiary bombs were dropped, and 
5 people were killed and 11 wounded. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


Oct. 21.—Negotiations were completed for the release of 100 British 
prisoners held by General Franco in conjunction with the release 0! 100 


Italians, who were repatriated from Barcelona. 
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The Republican Government alleged that on October 13 25 Italian 
and German airmen and technicians had landed at Gibraltar from an 
Italian liner, disguised as civilian passengers, and had left immediately 
for rebel territory. 

Oct. 26.—Denial of the report of the landing of Italians. (See /taly. 
External Affatrs.) 


Syria 

Oct. 20.—The Foreign Minister of Iraq arrived in Beirut and an- 
nounced, at an official reception, that he brought good news for Syria 
ind Palestine. 


Tanganyika 

Oct. 18.—The S. African Dutch community in the Territory tele- 
gaphed to the Tanganyika League to express their opposition to the 
transfer of the Territory to Germany. 

Oct. 20.—Leading representatives of all the Indian communities 
telegraphed to the Indian Government and to the Congress putting their 
case against the return of the Territory to Germany. (The Indians 
numbered some 25,000.) 

Oct. 21.—A meeting of leaders of all communities, European and 
Indian, passed a resolution unanimously supporting the Tanganyika 
League. 

Oct. 28.—The Association of East African Chambers of Commerce 
passed a resolution reaffirming their attitude as to the future of Tanganyika 
and emphasizing the necessity of confidence being re-established by an 


“irrevocable declaration by the British Government that Tanganyika is 
to remain an integral part of British East Africa.”’ 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 24.—The Labour Standards Act became effective. It established 
4 minimum rate of wages and maximum hours of work (44 hours a 
week) for all employees in industries concerned in inter-State commerce. 

Oct. 26.—President Roosevelt, in a broadcast, declared that unless 
the nations of the world took steps to disarm, the United States would 
have no alternative but to increase its forces. ‘‘ It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear,” he said, ‘‘ that peace by fear has no higher or more enduring 
quality than peace by the sword. There can be no peace if the reign 
of law is to be replaced by a recurrent sanctification of sheer force. 
There can be no peace if national policy adopts, as a deliberate instrument, 
the threat of war. There can be no peace if national policy adopts as 
i deliberate instrument the dispersion all over the world of millions of 
ielpless, persecuted wanderers with no place to lay their heads. id 
_ He stressed that the United States had been seeking disarmament 
lor 12 years, and said they still insisted that an armaments race among 
the nations was absurd, unless new territories or new controls were 
coveted. 

_ In conclusion, he gave a warning that in the principle of the good 
ieighbour certain fundamental reciprocal obligations were involved. 
‘That means a due regard for the sanctity of treaties. You cannot 
organize civilization around a core of militarism.” 
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Oct. 28.—The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in a Navy Day 
address, said the Navy was inadequate for complete protection. It was 
extremely doubtful if dependence could any longer be placed on inter. 
national agreements for national security, and should their country again 
become engaged in war there was no assurance that their allies would 
operate to hold the enemy in check until they were able properly to 
mobilize industry to support the war effort. ; 

The Assistant Secretary for War announced that a programme of 
co-ordination, to cost some $1,000 million, had been drawn up for the 
National Defence Power Committee of which he was chairman. [t 
included the provision of new equipment with an output of over 1,000 
million horse power. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 19.—Mr. Kennedy’s speech at Navy League dinner in London, 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 20.—President Roosevelt was reported to have received over 
100,000 telegrams urging the Government to use its influence to help to 
keep open the doors of Palestine to the maximum Jewish immigration. 
The Legislatures of some of the States adopted resolutions which were 
sent to him. 

Oct. 21.—The President’s message to the Council of the Internationa 
Chamber of Commerce. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 22.—Seizure of oil company’s property and protest by the 
U.S. Ambassador. (See Mexico.) 


Oct. 26.—Lord Halifax’s broadcast address. (See Great Britain® 


External Affairs.) 

Telegram from Arab National League in New York to the British 
Government. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The text was published of a Note handed to the Japanese Foreign 
Minister by the Ambassador in Tokyo on October 6, to which no reply 
had been received. This stated that the Government had learnt that 
the Japanese at Tsingtao had in effect established an exchange control, 
that they were exercising discretionary authority to prohibit export 
unless export bills were sold to the Yokohama Specie Bank, and that the 
Bank refused to purchase such bills except at an arbitrary rate far lower 
than the open market rate prevailing at Tientsin and Shanghai. 

A somewhat similar situation apparently prevailed at Chefoo; 
furthermore, reports continued to reach the Government that a compre- 
hensive system of exchange control would soon be established throughout 
North China. Instances of discrimination were then cited. 

The Note also dealt with the activities of the provisional régime i 
Peking, (the creation of companies for the control and exclusive operation 
of telegraph and telephone communications, the control of water transport 
in the Yangtze delta, and the operation of the wharves at Tsingtao, etc), 
and went on, “ The wool trade in North China is now reported to be 4 
Japanese monopoly, and a tobacco monopoly in that area is reported to 
be in process of formation.”” These and other developments were illus- 
trative of the apparent trend of Japanese policy, the inevitable etiect 0! 
which would be to frustrate the practical application of the principle o 
the open door. 

To these and other measures the Government found it difficult to 
reconcile themselves. Japanese trade enjoyed equality of opportunity 
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in America, it was pointed out, and the Government asked that prompt 
and efiective measures be taken to cause, (1) the discontinuance of dis- 
criminatory exchange control ; (2) discontinuance of any monopoly or 
preference which would deprive the American nations of the right of 
undertaking any legitimate trade or industry in China, or of any arrange- 
ment which might purport to establish any general superiority of rights 
in favour of Japanese trade or industrial interests ; and (3) discontinuance 
of interference by the Japanese authorities with U.S. property and other 
rights, including such interference as the censorship of mails and tele- 
crams, and restrictions on residence and travel, and on trade and shipping. 


U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 21.—Termination of the Pact with Czechoslovakia. (See 
Czechoslovakia.) 

Oct. 23.—The press reported that several senior Army officers in 
the Far East were in disgrace, and that Cheremin, the head of the military 
and political police at Volga, was under arrest. 


Vatican City 

Oct. 20.—The Pope condemned the persecution of Roman Catholics 

in Germany in an address to members of the International Congress 
of Christian Archeology. This persecution, which, he said, continued 
to be denied with incredible audacity in the face of authentic and docu- 
mentary evidence, caused a real and deep sorrow. 
' Really, human dignity was being ill-served if they had got back 
to Julian the Apostate, although he had not been the first to throw 
the responsibility for the persecution on to the Christians themselves. 
Nero had done that before him. 

It was a lie, he went on, that the Holy See and the Pope followed 
any policy except that for the glory of God and the good of souls. ‘‘ The 
Pope has only one policy, from which no power can dispense him, that 
of doing something for the common good.” 


Yugoslavia 
= 

Oct. 25.—A new clearing agreement was signed with Germany 
providing for relative currency stabilization at between 14-30 and 14-70 
dinars to the mark (the current rate). 

Another agreement was signed regulating the quotas and con- 
tingents of exports to Germany, which were not to exceed the value of 
Yugoslav imports. 

Oct. 27.—The police raided the premises of the Yugoslav National 
Socialist Party in Belgrade and arrested its founder. 

Oct. 31.—The Prime Minister met the Bulgarian Premier at Nish 
and a statement was issued saying that it was established with pleasure 
that no misunderstandings divided the two countries, and that a common 
desire existed to maintain and improve their cordial co-operation on the 
basis of their unchangeable friendship, and guaranteeing their peaceful 
development. 

An agreement was reached to intensify economic intercourse for 
the progress of the two kindred peoples. 
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